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THE DEMOCRATIC LINE OF ATTACK 


HE WAR-CRY for the embattled hosts of the De- 
mocracy in the great political fight that will rage from 
now till November 4 was ¢learly and loudly sounded in 
the National Convention. It rang through the steel rafters of the 
Garden and was greeted with shouts and cheers that rolled up 
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“PURGING CORRUPTION FROM THE PUBLIC SERVICE” 


Is the chief Democratic purpose, according to Senator Pat Harrison, 


temporary Chairman of the 1924 convention. 


through the opened roof and resounded through this editorial 
office, twenty floors above. 
eries the Democratie Chicago Journal, and here we may look for 


Here is “‘a ringing call to the fray,” 
a clue to the Democratic strategy and to the kind of shot and 
shell that will be used by the party spellbinders and welkin- 
ringers. The keynote of the campaign was identical, with minor 
variations, in the speeches of Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi, 
and Senator Walsh of Montana, the temporary and permanent 
chairmen, and from day to day as the convention went on, 
speaker after speaker took up the same line of attack upon the 
Republican position until the tactics of the Democratie assault 
were clearly revealed. 

Most of the Democratic press declare that this strategy has 
put the Republicans on the defensive from the start. The first 
hard blow has been struck in the cause of ‘common honesty,” 
declares the Nashville 7 


We must hold 


Tennessean, and ‘it must be followed up. 


the offensive.” ‘It is increasingly evident,” 


remarks the Richmond Times-Dispaich, ‘‘that the Democratic 


- leaders intend to make of Republican corruption the principal 


issue in the campaign, overshadowing all others.”’ But this 
Virginia daily warns its party that a plan of attack must be 
supplemented by one of construction. ‘‘What have you besides 
honesty?” it says, is the question the country will ask the 
Democrats. The keynote, says the Dayton News, owned by ex- 
Governor James M. Cox, who ran against Harding in 1920, 

a martial ery for a housecleaning at Washington.” “ It shows the 
militancy of the Democracy, and its means of attack,” continues 
The News, and it rallies the Democrats to the attack “against 
every line and sector of the Old Guard entrenchments.” “Both 
Senator Harrison and Senator Walsh developed the same line 
of attack, but where Senator Harrison deployed over a wide 
front with fire and brimstone and stinkpots, Senator Walsh 
penetrated deeper with direct thrusts at exposed flanks,” re- 
marks the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. The keynoters, remarks the 
Boston Globe, ‘‘aimed at once for the most vulnerable point in 
the G. O. P. anatomy.” To quote this Democratic journal 
further: 


“The investigations at Washington have sent an ex-Repub- 
lican Cabinet member back to his New Mexico ranch in disgrace, 
and have compelled President Coolidge to accept the resignations 
of two members of his official family, Mr. Denby and Mr. 
Daugherty. Here is a generous supply of ammunition which 
the Democrats may be counted upon to explode with a deafening 
din during the next four months. How effective their aim is, we 
shall see next November.” 


But the Republican press, for the most part, answers the 
Democratic war-ery with derision. ‘‘Wow!” exclaims the 
Chicago Tribune, which gives further expression to its emotions 
in the following words: ‘‘Again we see the Democratic St. 
George in a tin hélmet and a charger from the livery stable 
transfixing the dragon corruption emerging from the foul cave of 
Republicanism. We could hardly believe, if Senator Pat hadn’t 
dragged it forth, that the good old view-with-alarm-purge-the- 
Augean-stables line of party broadside survived even in Missis- 
sippi. To turn from the Republican keynote to Senator Pat’s 
is to escape from a session of the chamber of commerce and go to 
a revival of the burning of Rome.” ‘‘If the 
Democratic party can not present any better line of battle than 
that which Pat Harrison drew up, it is in a bad way,” avers the 
New York Sun. This Mississippi Senator is ‘far more at home 
in the Senate when the mud guns of partizanship are belching 
than when he faces a great national convention,’ remarks the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, an independent paper with strong 
Republican sympathies, which deplores the prospect of a cam- 
paign in which “invective will take the place of Democratic 
reasoning and denunciation the place of discussion.” 

The purpose of the Democrats was revealed in the keynote 
attack delivered by Senator Byron Patton Harrison of Mis- 
or, as he prefers to call himself, Pat Harrison. His 
very first words dedicated his party to purging corruption from 
the publie service. 


-ain’s fireworks, 


sissippi, 


He asserted that the Republicans were not 
repudiating the “disgraced public officials,’ that ‘‘to-day Fall 
goes unmolested on his ranch in New Mexico; Daugherty sat 
with Presidential approval at the convention at Cleveland, and 
Daugherty’s attorney was chairman of the committee created 
to oil the steam-roller of the worst boss-ridden convention of 


Later on Senator Harrison declared that ‘the 


’ 


a generation,’ 


, 
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-- upon those below.” 


eure. 


ito peice teak for ae 


net head to Republican Representatives in Con- 
gress, like a. plague, the disease spread. It became epidemic, and 

the world looked on the ereat physician of this Administra- 
ion in sullen silence refused to prescribe a remedy or attempt a 
Gallant soldiers, who never flinched in battle or cowed in 
action, who, like madmen, threw themselves into the jaws of 
death for the glory of their country, were robbed; widows’ 
mites and orphans’ pittances were stolen; seats in the United 


States Senate placed upon the auction block and sold like 


peeorcbandise; natural resources secretly squandered; courts of the 


land mocked; Congressional committees defied; and the scales of 
justice tipped by the weight of gold.” 


* “Instead of applauding the investigators”’ looking into these 
matters, the Administration, according to the Democratic orator, 
“made war upon the investigation.”’ But it was the investiga- 
tion ‘‘that sent Albert Fall to Three Rivers a disgraced man and 
a@ proven criminal,” that compelled Secretary Denby’s retire- 


ment, drove Daugherty out of office, and revealed “sickening 


seandals in the Veterans’ Bureau’’—‘‘in this dark drama the 
American people know and prefer the highly patriotic and cleans- 


ing work of Thomas J. Walsh to the foul infamy and thievery of 


Albert B. Fall.” 

“In the guarded orchards of this Administration the 
golden apples of special privilege have been gathered by the 
fevored few;” this, according to Senator Harrison, is shown not 
only in the administration but in the enactment of laws. The 
champions of the Republican Administration’s tax proposal are 
said to “‘ believe that prosperity should comefrom thecrumbs that 
fall from the tables of the rich; that if you legislate solely to 
make the well-to-do prosperous, their prosperity will seep through 
{ But “‘the Democratic plan for reducing all 
taxes, but reducing them equitably onthe theory of ability to pay, 
will result in the releasing of more money for investments in pro- 
ductive enterprises than would have the Mellon plan.’ To be 
specific, ‘‘out of the total of 3,585,985 income taxpayers in Amer- 
ica, 3,580,585 will receive a greater reduction in the Democratic 
plan than they would have received under the Mellon plan.” 
Senator Harrison is willing to accept this as a campaign issue: 


“The Republican nominee in reluctantly signing the measure 
declared for its immediate reform. What does he mean by 
reform? Does he propose to change the law by transferring the 
burdens carried by 5,400 whose backs are broad to the three and 
one-half millions whose backs are bowed? Does he propose to 
make up the reduction on the 5,400 favored few by resurrecting 
the many nuisance taxes on the unfavored many? Is that his 
challenge? Then we accept it.” 


The mepablient: Fordney-MeCumber tariff law was assailed 
by Senator Harrison as reeking ‘with special favors’? and 
placing a ‘‘$4,000,000,000 additional burden upon the American 
masses.’ After denouncing the Republican tariff policy, the 
Mississippi Senator proceeded to argue that the Republicans 
deserved little credit for what they claim as their accomplish- 
ments. The Disarmament Conference, we are told, was held, 
‘not because of a Republican Administration but in spite of the 
Repvblican Administration. It was first suggested by a Demo- 
erat and urged by Democrats.’’ Reductions in Government 
appropriations are said to be not due to any Republican reform 
but to ‘‘flow from a readjustment of abnormal conditions oeca- 
sioned by the war,” while the budget was urged long ago ‘‘at the 
instance of a Democratic President.’’ The Republican Adminis- 
tration is attacked for failing to solve domestic problems. 
“Starving herds, rotting grain, and rusting spindles have not 
stirred the sleeping spirit or warmed the chilly coolness of the 
President.”? And when it comes to foreign policies, we are told 
that the difference between that of Wilson and that of the present 
Administration ‘‘is the difference between a keynote and a key- 
hole policy of statesmanship.” Oil is said to have “been the 


- policy.” “Show this S.dintnisendon an olla and it 
show you a foreign policy.” 


instead.’’ In summing up, the Senator made these. promises for 
his party: 


“We will wipe from its esecutcheon the stains of this Administra- 


tion. We will restore dignity and integrity in public service. 
We will remove the sears of normaley and revive prosperity. 
We will recover and conserve our national resources. 
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“THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IS IMPOTENT” 


Because of its record and the dissensions in its ranks, says Senator 
Thos. J. Walsh, permanent Chairman of the Democratic convention. 


confessed and high criminals who now run at large unafraid shall 
not go further unwhipt of punishment.” 


The selection of Senator Thomas F. Walsh of Montana, chief 
prosecutor of the oil-lease scandals, to be permanent chairman of 
the New York convention was in itself another proof of the 
Democratic desire to make these scandals the paramount cam- 
paign issue. He denounced in particular what he called “‘ pallia- 
tion”’ of the scandals in high Republican circles—‘‘ What clarion 
voice has been raised from any high official quarter against 
Forbes, the despoiler of the disabled veteran, or Fall, who 
bartered away an all-important element of the national defense 
under circumstances he dare not tell lest he confess criminality?” 

‘Tt is in this easy tolerance of turpitude in public oftice that the 
real peril to free government lies rather than in its casual occur- 
rence,” declared the Senator, and “if notwithstanding what has 
transpired, the party now in power in the natioa is continued in 
control by the choice of the people of the United States, apparent 


lor real, what judgment must be passed upon them by the world?” 


The tragedy of the leadership « of shay i 
Republicans in the field of foreign relations, said this Democratic 
spokesman, is that “they wrecked our plan and offered nothing 7 


( We will 
drive every rascal from high position and see to it that self- 


e Republican party.” ‘For the harmony thus secured and the 
“prosperity enjoyed by the tariff beneficiaries, the farmers of the 
Northwest: have paid until bankruptcy among them is general.” 
“The trentendous reduetion in abi punches power of the farm 


Piploymiont in most of the leading industries.’ But— 


“Tn the face of an impending national calamity the Republican 
party is impotent. — . a 

~ “Tt has no remedy, it offers no relief from the paralysis that 
_ afflicts agriculture, threatening every form of industry. More- 


“IF THAT’S, ALL YOU’VEeGOT—” 
—Sykes in the New York Evening Post. 


over, it finds itself plagued with Representatives in both Houses 
of Congress, representative of current thought among their 
constituencies, holding views so radically antagonistic to those 
of the dominant faction in the party as to preclude the possibility 
of uniting on any program of legislation.” 


In short, continued the Montana Senator, calling attention to 
the Republican failure to back up the President’s vetoes, the 
stories of dissension among Republican campaign managers, and 
the La Follette movement, ‘“‘the Republican party has ceased 
to be an organization through which the business of the country 
can be carried on.” 

Senator Walsh was as willing as Senator Harrison to meet the 
Republicans on the tax issue: 


“The two schemes of tax-reduction afford an illuminating 
answer to the intimation often carried in the inquiry as to the 
difference between the Republican and Democratic party. Each 
accomplished substantially the same reduction. Each! released 
for investment in productive enterprises approximately the same 
amount of capital. But the plan of the President and his Seere- 
tary gave the greatest relief relatively to the few overrich, the 
Democratic plan to the many of small or moderate means. And 
this in strict accord with the principle of the income tax’ that 
those should pay most who have the most with which to pay.” 


Turning again to the Democratic press, we find the Louisville 
Courier-Journal praising especially the speech of Senator Walsh 
as ‘‘a strong presentation of the Democratic case.”’ 
Kentucky city The Times echoes this praise, 
Harrison’s speech ‘ 


In the same 
ealls Senator 


‘a good oldrabble rouser,” and warns its party 


1922. While our sae aie. have raeponded +005 
-eall for assistance and advice, ‘the Government of the ; 
States must do nothing lest the irreconcilables disrupt 


P moravlet - The arr 


the Birmingham poninna: is‘ een, | 


able”; and the Mobile Register ech 

Harrison, remarks the Montgomery Aa 
stir the boys to frenzy and get the vote 
sippi Senator’s “‘exuberant oratory and 
the evils of the other party were to the liking of 
Democracy,’” remarks the Memphis Co 
“Senator Walsh was the austere and logical < 
doers,’’ and when he touched on domestie oe he 

non-partizan that Norris and Borah could have applau 
word he said. ‘In fact,’’ concludes this Tennessee 
has pointed the way to victory.” Another term for 
Coolidge, declares the Chicago Journal, would mean “four 
stalemate between Congress and President,” because “he 
enter the White House with Congress in flat rebellion: 8 

leadership.” The clarion ¢all to the country “to put a ee 
White House who will bring the nation back ‘to duty and _ 


cratic party this year can sound.” The Harrison speech, s 
the Buffalo Times, was ‘‘an indictment of corruption and a 
rebuke to apathy and isolation in our international 
ships’; and the Walsh address was ‘‘an appeal to the noblest 
qualities of the American people.’’ Of one point in Senator 
Harrison’s speech The Record says: eae 
¢ .~' ge 
“Senator Harrison has given us the gospel of the party of 
special privilege, and laid his finger upon the most marked line « 
cleavage between Republicanism and Democracy. Both parties 
wish to foster the well-being of the people, but by different methods. © 
“The Republican doctrine necessitates the distribution of 
legislative benefits to the few with the idea that what they can 
not assimilate will revert to the many. The Democrats pro-— " 
pose to reverse the process and serve the people first.” . 


Another influential Democratic daily, the New York World, 
thinks Senator Harrison’s keynote unlikely to appeal to the inde- 


pendent voter who is essential to either party’ S success. Says | 
The World: 


* 
Claw! On-= 


‘Party allegiances were never so uncertain; the body of inde- 
pendents was never so great; its power to determine the result 
was never so decisive. The independent is prepared to believe 
that the party in power has been extraordinarily corrupt. He is 
not prepared to believe that all the virtues are in the Democrats 
and all the vices in the Republicans. He discounts that sort of 
thing as bunk.” 

When we turn from the Democrats to their Republican 

opponents who must withstand the assaults led by politieal — 
generalissimos like Senators Harrison and Walsh, we find few 
manifestations of alarm among Republican editors. An inde- 
pendent paper of Republican tendencies, the Philadelphia- 
Evening Public Ledger, admits that the Democrats ‘‘have legiti- 
mate campaign ammunition” in the cil scandals, ‘and they 
will use it to the best of their ability.” Similarly the Columbus 
Ohio State Journal admits that ‘‘what Senator Harrison said 
about corruption which has disfigured the recent Republican 
record was founded on fact, tho naturally it lost nothing in the 
telling, and so was what he said about the tendency toward 
materialism in the conservative party, the disposition to elevate 
property interests above ideals. There is no blinking of facts.” 
But where the Demoeratie orator wandered farthest from the 
truth, this paper adds, ‘‘was in his endeavor to make it appear 
that President Coolidge must bear a great share of the respon- 
sibility for the wrongdoing that went on and for thelow standards 


merman moos ome 


TRYING TO HIDE [IT 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


DEMOCRATIC ATTACKS ON THE G. O. P. 


which fora time disgraced some departments of the Government.” 


za The Kansas City Star (Ind.), which once followed Roosevelt, 


but is now generally found on the Republican side in national 
politics, admits that Senator Harrison made a powerful attack 
on the tariff: F 


“The favors that it extends to the East, the discrimination that 
it imposes on the farmer, together with a lack of constructive 


policy until recently, toward helping to rehabilitate European _ 


markets on which our agricultural prosperity largelyedepends— 
these are true indictments. But less convincing is the attack on 
the Mellon plan of taxation, characterized as a scheme to help 
the rich. Whereas the tariff does keep up the cost of living, as 
charged, so also do the high surtaxes in the new tax law which 
the Senator claims as a Democratic measure.” 


But a number of Republican papers find it most difficult to 
treat the Harrison keynoting seriously. Why, exclaims the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, ‘‘what was supposed to be a discussion of 
great issues turns out to be an eruption of mud!”’ And while this 
paper regards Senator Walsh’s speech as much more worthy and 
dignified, it considers it hardly fair of the Montana Senator to 
omit mention of the smallness of the circle of the suspected and of 
“President Coolidge’s quickly exprest determination to see that 
justice is done in the courts.’’ <A similar characterization of the 
two speeches is made by the Manchester Union, which repeatedly 
ealls attention to their common vagueness in stating the issues 
of the campaign. The Kansas City J ournal-Post’s word for the 
Harrison keynote is ‘‘hysteria.”” The Springfield Union can 
find nothing new or definite in the Democratic keynoting. 
The New York Sun tells Mr. Harrison that his description of 
corruption in the Republican Administration is ‘“‘nonsense’’: 

“‘The sins of the individual can not be visited upon the heads 
of an Administration which has cleaned house with the stiffest of 


brooms. They can not be laid at the door of a party, for more 
of the oil money went into Democratic pockets than into Repub- 


lican.”’ 

“Te the Democratie spellbinders speak the truth,” says the 
Los Angeles Times, ‘‘President Coolidge is in collusion with 
corruptionists, but their statements are not supported by evi- 
dence, and, lacking that confirmation, the people will have vastly 


THE COOLIDGE BAND WAGON STARTS OUT ~~ 


—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis“Post-Dispatcn. | 


more confidence in the sincerity and integrity of the President — 
than in that of his traducers.”” The Pittsburgh ‘Gazette-Times 

observes that ‘‘the fact that the legal machinery has, been set 
in motion, indictments have been secured in some cases, and all 

are to be prest to jury trial as expeditiously as can be done, 

was not mentioned’”’ in the Democratic keynote speeches. And 

the Minneapolis Journal and Wichita Beacon hint that Mr. 

Harrison’s denunciation of the corruptive influence of oil might 

just as well apply to certain prominent Democrats as to the 

Republicans. 

In Minnesota, the Minneapolis 7'ribune is naturally interested 
in Senator Walsh’s description of the terrible things that have 
been happening to the farmers of thé Northwest since the Re- 
publicans have been in power. And it observes: 


“The farmers of most of the States which Senator Walsh 
included in his black category have not for the last eight years 
indicated by their votes that they have any confidence in the 
Democratic party as a political agency competent to pull them 
out of their troubles and set them on firmer economic ground.”’ 


Independent papers are naturally inclined to accept partizan 
documents with reservations. Thus the New York Journal of 
Commerce, while welcoming “the encouraging absence of red or 
ultra radical thought’’ in the Democratic keynotes, complains 
of their ‘‘vagueness and uncertainty.”’ ““The sounding of the 
keynote may be called loud rather than clear,’’ remarks the 
Springfield Republican; and another influential independent 
journal, the Newark Evening News, thinks that ‘‘even the most 
ardent partizan with a will to believe”’ will have to take parts of 
Senator Harrison’s impassioned denunciation “with a grin.” 
While admitting that the Republican party is vulnerable at 
many points, The News goes on to say: 


7 


‘‘On the economic side the Harrison speech is buncombe and 
claptrap. 

‘“‘When Senator Harrison says the Administration proposed 
increasing taxes on 3,580,585 income taxpayers to reduce taxes 
on 5,400 others, he has his tongue in his cheek. Nota single tax- 
payer but would have had a lower tax bill under the Mellon 
plan, and Harrison knows it. It would in time have made for 
lower living costs; Harrison does not admit it.” 


A ol 
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SIZING UP THE REPUBLICAN “NEW GUARD” 


“NEW GUARD” takes over the control of the Repub- 
A lican party and, so to speak, is at once paraded before 


the critical gaze of press. reviewers, who ever since 
the Cleveland convention have been trying to explain the true 
significance of the change in Republican leadership. A Masso 
chusetts man, unknown to the country four years ago, 1s In 
complete charge of the party machinery, while the senatorial 
group which controlled in 1920, was quite out of the picture at 
Cleveland. -‘“‘The old pilots have been dropt, there is a new 
captain at the helm, a new crew aboard,” as one writer puts it. 
Who could have believed, asks the Kansas City Siar, “‘that there 
could have been such a complete transfer of power since the death 
of President Harding?” Seldom, says the New York Sun, has 
the disappearance of former leaders been so striking. If the 
change is permanent, we read in the Boston Christian Science 
Monitor, it may mean a new epoch for Republicanism, ‘it may 
set under way the revolution by more peaceable means that 
Theodore Roosevelt twelve years ago tried violently and 
unsuccessfully to acéomplish.” Samuel Blythe, one of our most 
experienced interpreters of political events, sees President Cool- 
idge trying ‘“‘to reshape and remodel the obsolete Republicanism 
of the Old Guard into a new, fresher and timelier Republicanism.” 

The ditching of the Old Guard in the Republican party pleases 
a Western Republican paper like the Topeka State Journal. 
In jts opinion, “‘the new Republicanism has the backing of the 
rank and file.” The new leaders, says the Chicago Daily News, 
independent but more inclined: to support Republican than 
Democratic tickets, ‘‘are either business men who attack their 
tasks in straightforward fashion, or young publie servants who 
have a foundation of character, ability and faith on which to 
build.’? Other Republican papers feel that popular sentiment 
approves taking the reins of party control from the Senatorial 
group who dominated the 1920 campaign. Republican editors 
are not worrying much about suggestions that the handling of 
the Vice-Presideney in Cleveland showed inexperience or in- 
capacity on the part of the new leaders. National Chairman 
Butler’s ‘‘preconvention work of organization indicates no lack 
of capacity to direct a winning campaign,” the Chicago Evening 
Post (Rep.) remarks. In fact, says the Springfield Union, in 
the State of Coolidge and Butler, the new campaign manager’s 
skill and efficiency “‘may well be a terrifying thing for the Demo- 
crats to contemplate.’ And the Philadelphia Inquirer laughs 
at the Democratic editors who say that the Old Guard which was 
ousted at Cleveland, ‘‘these old-timers brought up in the school 
of Mark Hanna, Boies Penrose, Henry Cabot Lodge, and the 
late Murray Crane, will sulk in their tents and ‘let the other 
fellows do the work,’ and that their resentment will carry them 
far. Nothing in that whatever. The old-school leader is a 
firm believer in regularity.’* 

But even a Republican paper like the New York Sun and the 
friendly Cincinnati Inquirer admit that there was a certain 
amount of friction and maladjustment at Cleveland. We are 
reminded by J. G. Hayden of the Detroit News that in Cleve- 
land Mr. Butler antagonized the Harding crowd,‘ the so-called 
National Committee crowd,’ and the Senate group. Then 
these factions combined ‘‘to beat Mr. Butler to a frazzle in the 
Vice-Presidential contest,” electing first Lowden and then 
Dawes instead of the candidates successively put up by the new 
organization leaders. Experienced political writers like Frank 
R. Kent and John W. Owens of the Baltimore Sun, W. W. Jer- 
mane of the Seattle Times, Henry Suydam of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, and K. EK. Britton of the Raleigh News and Observer, 
say that Mr. Butler made a mess of things at Cleveland. Then 
came the story in a Washington paper that a member of the 
President’s official family was about to resign and that there was 
a serious feud between Secretary Slemp and Chairman Butler. 
There were various White House conferences and an announce- 
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a 


ment that an advisory committee would play a more or less im= 


> = 


portant réle in helping Chairman Butler to manage the campaign. %s ; 
Mr. Butler, Mr. Slemp and others issued statements declaring te 
that all was harmonious. But the Democratic Richmond Times- 
Dispatch concludes that things are far from harmonious in ees 
G. 0. P. ranks, “that with two groups within his own party — 
fighting each other, and with the menace of a Fall, Daugherty 
and Forbes hanging over both, it looks like a dark future for 
Mr. Coolidge.” Or as the Knoxville Sentinel sums it up, “Mr. 
Coolidge has been in the White House less than a year, and he 
has estranged or driven away from him practically every leader 

of his party and angered every element of it as represented by 
these leaders.” Writing in the New York American, Mr. George 
W. Hinman explains that the dictatorial poliey of Butler “caused 
revolt among Eastern delegates. Among Western delegates 
he caused worse than a revolt; he has caused what is likely to 
prove a long and serious estrangement.” 

Not only do the Democratic papers emphasize Republican 
discords, but some of them are inclined to wonder whether there 
has been any real change in the party leadership. ‘The great 
revolution and uplift through the Coolidge influence,” appears 
to the Philadelphia Record to be “purely imaginary” in view of 
the placing of veteran Old Guardsmen on the new executive 
committee of the Republican national eommittee. The Raleigh 
News and Observer thinks that the ‘‘ditching’”’ of the Old Guard, 
including Henry Cabot Lodge, was simply done to camouflage 
the fact that the convention was ‘‘one of the most reactionary 
political gatherings ever held in America.”” An independent 
paper which supports the present Administration but was one 
of the leading followers of Theodore Roosevelt as a Progressive, 
the Kansas City Star, admits that the Republican party is still 
thoroughly conservative—‘‘but it is the conservatism of Cool- 
idge and his advisers. It is not the defiant standpatism of 
the days of Mark Hanna.” 

Many writers have tried to discover the essential difference 
between the view-points of the Old and the New Guard of the 
Republican party. It seems to the Newark News (Ind.) that the 
new conservatism represented by Coolidge, Butler and Dawes, 
represents ‘‘a very great many people who are in business in all 
shades and senses and who want to go back to old-fashioned 
honest economics.’”’ There is a wide-spread belief “that Coolidge 
will not open the house for the plunderbund the way Harding 
did, but will adhere to a middle-ground conservatism which 
perhaps might be called sound business.’’ Writing in the Balti- 
more Sun, Mr. H. L. Mencken explains that what has happened 
to the Republican party is the transfer of control from profes- 
sional politicians to business men who are political amateurs. 
The same idea is advanced by The New Republic. In its opinion 
the nomination of Coolidge commits the party to ‘“‘a much 
more explicit and extensive support of big business as dis- 
tinguished from small business and of industry as distinguished 
from agriculture than has ever been accepted in the past.” 
“The advocates of the divine right of industry have become 
the most aggressive self-confident and articulate faction among 
the Republicans’’— 


“They are by way of assuming the management of the party 
and dictating its policy. They have not completely succeeded, 
but with Coolidge as candidate, with Butler as boss, with Mellon 
as economie and spiritual adviser, and with papers like the New 
York and Chicago Tribunes, the Philadelphia Ledger, the New 
York Sun and the Boston Transcript as an enthusiastie chorus, 
they ean for the present make the Republican party smell like a 
Chamber of Commerce. : 

“The increasing domination of the party by a business 
man’s bloe is not the expression of an accidental or ephemeral 
fact. It is the political result of the victorious industrialism 
of American life, of the emerging class-consciousness of the 
business man, of his prodigious material resources, of his con- 
viction of his own importance, and of the comparative im- 


ae and poverty of his predecessor, the traditional lawver- 
politician.’ : 


+ j thusiast,’’ observes the Philadel- © 
_ phia Bulletin. 
_ Maughan did virtually between 


- 


p» 


at 2:59:30, A. M. Eastern Stand- 


_ the continent, were two years and 
_ four months in reaching the Pa- 


during his 


“American continent in less than a day. To be exact, the officer’ s 
flying time, from New York to San Francisco, 2,680 miles, was 
P13 hours and 26 minutes. ‘His 
"daylight ‘hop’ across the United 
States proves practicable what 
Bead been previously but the 
"dream and speculation of the en- 


What Lieutenant 
‘sunrise and sunset (for he left 


ard Time, and arrived at 9:47:15, 
P. M. Pacific Time), reminds 
The Nation (New York) ‘‘that 
Lewis and Clark, who first crossed 


cific.” Maughan actually ar- 
rived eighteen minutes ahead of 
of his schedule. 

This officer, despite his seven 
years’ flying experience, was “‘air 
sick” a couple of dozen times 
flight, which was 
made at the average speed of 
156.20 miles per hour, accord- 
ing to the figures of the New York 
Times. This makes his feat. all 
the more remarkable, in the 
opinion of the Seattle Times; ‘‘to 
drive an airplane at terrific speed for almost twenty hours, with 
only the briefest respites at fueling stations, shows unusual 
stamina and determination.”’ In fact, points out the Portland 
Oregonian, “‘Maughan’s flight was a momentous feat from any 
one of several view-points. There was his speed, and the fact 
that his engine worked perfectly—an augury of the day when 
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~ aviation will be standardized as are other forms of transporta- 


tion.” “A great motor and a great spirit were the two essen- 
tials,’ agrees the Philadelphia Public Ledger. As the New York 


Times points out: 


‘“‘Bngines and fuselages and wings can be standardized, but 
the man who drives a plane at high speed from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific for eighteen and a half hours, and who knows exactly 
what he is about every minute and mile of the way, is a rarely 
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SAL OURO DTAN” 


AN \szort | 
FRANCISCO, | 


Arrived at 
1:34 P.M. 
Left at 
1:57 P.M. 


Arrived at 
Ph Me a 
Left at 
2:45 P.M. 


By courtesy of the New York Times 


Arrived at 5:20 P.M. 
Left at 5:51 P.M. 
Pacific Time 


Arrived at 9:44 P.M. 
Pacific Time 
June 24 


COURSE AND 


a ~~ . bie *, ae 
complex nl attieiont organization. Nature produces few 


_ through those long hours, as forests and plains and rivers a 
~ ities sped by on the earth beneath him, and as he rose high 
mountain-chains where disaster would threaten if the motor 


“THE THIRD TIME IS THE CHARM” 


Said Lieut. Russell. L. Maughan, just before “hopping off’ at 
Mitchel Field, Long Island, on his third attempt to cross the 
continent between daylight and dark, Lieutenant Maughan’'s 
two previous attempts were made last year. 
—an oil leak and a small motor ailment—compelled him to aban- 
don the flights when more than half-way across the country. 


STOPS MADE BY LIEUTENANT MAUGHAN ON COAST-TO-COAST, DAWN 


men. “ 


‘There had never been a moment in the 2,680 wifes of 
when the tension of his nervous forces could be relaxed 


went wrong, its deafening roar was unceasing. 


“Tt was a great achievement, and there is heroic stuff BS ‘a 
7, 


Pox tig 


- Maughan. General Patrick, his chief, was right when he sa 


& ; in the telegram of jubilatic ont: | z. 


‘You have brought prestige to — 
yourself, the Army Air Service 
and to America.’”’ j 


_ 


grow up, follows: 


ial 


“Tam glad to extend to you my 
cordial congratulations. Your 
flight is an achievement of which 
every American is proud, and 
marks areal advance in practical 


aviation. ; 
oP Catvin Coouper.” + 


The dawn-to-dusk flight “was 
not merely a spectacular “‘stunt,”’ 
we are told. It was made to dem- 
onstrate what can be done by 
the Army ‘and Navy in a day 
should it ever become necessary 
to concentrate an aerial force at 
any given point in the United 
States. Therefore, believes the San 
Francisco. Bulletin, ‘* Lieutenant 
Maughan’s achievement becomes 
Mechanical defects 
agreeing upon armament limita- 
tion; it materially changes the 
significance of the Five-Power 
Naval Treaty. <A ratio for the air becomes as important as one 
for the sea.” 

‘The airplane that Maughan flew, we are informed by the Bos- 
ton Transcript, is a post-war product. It is a Curtiss pursuit 
machine, equipped with a375-horse-power engine anda duralumin 
propeller, which is said to be much more efficient than the lam- 
inated wood sort. But the personal element is constantly 
strest in editorials from all parts of the country. . “It 
is the Maughan spirit that will make the use of airplanes as 
common as the present use of motor-cars,’”’ confidently predicts 
the Los Angeles 7'’imes, while the San Francisco Chronicle hopes 
Lieutenant Maughan’s feat ‘will prompt the American nation 
to turn more attention toward the development of aviation, to 
the end that our aerial equipment will rival the world’s.” 
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Started at 3:00 A.M. 
Eastern Standard 
Time 


Arrived at 7:05 A.M. 
Left at 8:15 A.M. 


Arrived at 10:52 A.M. 
Left at 11:37/4 A.M. 


-TO-DUSK FLIGHT 


Another méssage which Lieu- ai 
tenant Maughan’s two children “ 
will read with pride when they A 


a factor in the world problem of | 
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WILLIAM Z. FOSTER | 
- Who controlled the convention 


A’ WORKERS’ TICKET IN THE FIELD 
Oi theese ul Stns O's Oe 

A FOLLETTE, WE.ARE HERE,” was the defiant 

_ answer from.the keynote speech at St. Paul to the 

A Senator's repudiation of the Farmer-Labor-Progressive 

convention which had been prepared to nominate him, and one 


66 


delegate when asked whether La Follette would be nominated,. 


declared that the convention was ‘‘not called to crown a king; 
but to found a party.” So, for the time being, the most radical 
party group in the field goes into action without La Follette. 
But the newspaper experts on polities are all wondering how long 
this independence will last. For when Dunean McDonald and 
William Bouck were nominated in St. Paul, the nominations 
were made subject to confirmation by the National Committee, 
which gives a chance for negotiations after the Socialist and 
Progressive conveutions, now in session at Cleveland, have 
nominated the Wisconsin Senator or somebody else. There are 
so many small groups operating in these conventions that it is 
well to remember that the most important body represented at 
St. Paul was the Federated Farmer-Labor party, the organization 
harking back to the Farmer-Laborites who followed Parley P. 
Christensen in 1920, and which was captured last year by the 
Workers’ party—Communists too radical to stay in the regular 
Socialist party. These Communists, under the leadership of 
William Z. Foster, a well-known radical labor leader, ran the St. 
Paul convention to. suit themselves. According to Mr. Foster, 
they will accept La Follette only “‘if he agrees to run as the 
Farmer-Labor candidate, to accept the party’s platform and its 
control over his electoral campaign, and campaign funds.’”’ And 
the New York Herald Tribune is convinced that the labor union 
leaders so influential at the Cleveland gathering of the conference 
for Progressiye Political Action are not likely to enter into any 
compromise with Foster. On the other hand, the Brooklyn 
Eagle, in spite of Foster’s independent gestures at St. Paul, ex- 
pects a deal later on with La Follette, and for this reason: 


“The fact remains that La Follette, and not Foster, represents 
farmer sentiment. The plow-followers want, as one of their 
spokesmen said, ‘to purge the temples, not to burn them down.’ 
On the other hand, Foster and the radical labor unionists know 
that without La Follette they will make a pitiable showing, and 
that working with him they may shake things up materially.” 


The independent candidacy of McDonald and Bouck does not 
seem very impressive to our daily press. The convention is 
looked upon by the Philadelphia Public Ledger as a “olitical 
joke; its ‘farmers’ are pulling one way and its ‘laborers’ are 


DUNCAN MCDONALD 
Nominated for President 


yee ST LEADING FIGURES IN THE ST. PAUL FARMER-LABOR CONVENTION. 


Underwood & Underwood photograph 
WILLIAM BOUCK 
Nominated for Vice-President 


And a labor daily, the Minnesota Star, 
(Minneapolis) says in far from complimentary terms: 


going another way.” 


“The St. Paul convention for a time threatened to become a 
menace to the nation. It is no longer a menace. It is a joke—a 
farce in whieh the actors are men and women with dangerous 
ideas and no real American impulses. They will accomplish 
nothing because their hands have been exposed. America will 
have nothing to do with Communism. The sooner those who are 
misguided and those who are not misguided but who ery for the 
‘proletariat revolution’ for ulterior reasons, learn this fact, the 
sooner their energies may be available for outlet in some useful 
and sane movement.” 


In contrast with the rather derisive attitude of our conserva- 
tive daily papers, and of tabor journals like The Minnesota 
Star, and Labor (Washington, D. C.)}, is the enthusiasm of the 
Chicago Communist organ, The Daily Worker, over the conven- 
tion. It believes that at St. Paul there ‘‘has been laid the basis 
for a real class party of the toiling masses.” The attitude of 
the Communists toward the party group which they have now 
managed to control is summed up in the following official 
statement appearing in The Daily Worker: 


“The Communists know that out of the experiences of the 
struggle will come the knowledge that the workers and farmers 
must take control of the governmental power and use it against 
their class enemies, the exploiters, in order to abolish the entire 
system of capitalism before the fight will be ended. 

““While clearly conscious of this ultimate outcome of the 
fight against the exploiting group, the Communists believe that 
the Farmer-Labor movement is the first great step forward of the 
producers in this country. They are willing to cooperate whole- 
heartedly in the building of a Farmer-Labor party that will 
represent the class interests of the industrial workers, the ex- 
ploited farmers, and agricultural workers.” 


While the Communists controlled the St. Paul convention, their 
nominees and platform might be called pink rather than crimson. 
Their candidates are, for President, Duncan MeDonald, former 
President of the Illinois Mine Workers’ Union, and for Vice- 
President, William Bouck, President of the Western Progressive 
Farmers. The chief planks in the platform are given as follows 
in the press summaries: 


_ Recognition of Soviet Russia, nationalization of large indus- 
tries, with participation in the management by workers, govern- 
ment ownership of banks, publie ownership of railroads and 
marketing institutions, compensation for the unemployed and 
employment of the unemployed on public works, such as road 


building and swamp reclamation, and a Federal minimum wage 
law for all workers.’ 


z 
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~ ened into months, nothing has been done. 
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We are informed by a 
- Boston Herald (Ind. Rep.) 
- editorial that— 


“The Senate which is — 


3° 
tad 
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of June 19, 1924. 


supposed to function in 


Providence has thirty-nine members. 


The present body has 
twenty Republicans, eighteen Democrats, and one Independent. 
The Lieutenant-Governor presides, and the present presiding 


officer is a Democrat. The minority throughout the session 
have avowed their purpose of obstructing all legislation until 
the majority agree to pass a resolution for a referendum on the 
holding of a convention for the revision of the State constitu- 
tion. The: deadlock has many angles, but the essential point 
is contained in that single sentence. 

**As days have multipled into weeks, and weeks have length- 
Meantime the insti- 
tutions of the State, including the blind, the insane, and the 
crippled, and all who depend on an allotment of the taxpayers’ 


_ money for support, are destitute.” 


The Democratic minority, we gather from Providence dis- 


- patches, has been trying to ratify a bill passed by the House 


5 


establishing a 48-hour week for women and children, and also to 
put through the measure forareferendum. But the Republicans 


have blocked both. Hence the deadlock. The events leading 


up to it are thus summarized by a paper outside the State: 


“The situation came to a head recently affer the Senate kant 
for seventy-five days met each morning, remained in session 
a brief time and then adjourned without touching its calendar. 
On the seventy-fifth day Senator Sanderson, the Republican 
floor leader, moved to adjourn, but Lieutenant-Governor Toupin, 
a Democrat, refused to entertain the motion. Instead, he recog- 
nized the Democratic Senate leader, John J. Barry, who moved 
that the Senate take up the 48-hour bill, already passed by 
the House. Senator Sanderson, who claims to be president 
pro tem. of the Senate, moved adjournment and declared the 
motion carried. The Republican Senators, who were in the 
majority, then walked out of the chamber, but the thirteen 
Democrats remained until 4 A. M. and passed various important 
measures, including the resolution for a constitutional amend- 
ment. Besides electing new officers in the place of the Secretary 
of State and the Clerk of the Senate, the Democrats passed the 
appropriation bills for State expenses for March and April and 
confirmed the forty-eight appointments made by the Governor. 


l. .  §deal of impartiality in all our long political history,’ adm 
: independent Providence Journal. This Rhode Island pape 


traceable to the failure of Lieutenant-Governor Toupin to fulfil 
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Deputies, However, Vote confi. 
dence in Herriot Programme, 
313 to 234, During Meeting 


PHYSICAL CLASH FAG 


‘THE BATTLE ON THE 
RHODE. ISLAND FRONT 


“Gas masks, as well as stationery, must now be 
issued to State legislators,” lightly remarks the 
New York World, ‘‘since it has become the fashion 
for solons and train robbers to utilize poison gas.” 


“In the first place, at the memorable session last year he rode 
roughshod over the Republican majority by refusing to enter- 
tain appeals from his grotesquely partizan decisions. This 
year he has introduced an equally improper method of balking 
the majority, declining to permit Republicans to second any 
motion of which he did not approve. Such arrogance, such disre- 
gard of every consideration of right and justice, is a revelation 
of the possibilities open to an unscrupulous politician drest in 
a little brief authority. 

“The second charge against him is that instéad of maintaining 
the order and decorum of the Senate, as the rules of that body 
require him to do, he has opened its doors to such a desperate 
gang of thugs and gangsters as was never before seen on the floor 
of any legislative assembly in New England. 

““When, however, the Lieutenant-Governor declined to eee 
the floor of the Senate chamber, it was the clear duty of Gov- 
ernor Flynn to maintain the public peace. He has shirked his 
responsibility, ignored his obligations, and must bear his full 
share of the blame for what has happened in the Senate chamber. 
By his cowardly evasion of his plain duty he has failed the people 
in their hour of need.” 


“The chief cause of dissatisfaction, however,” maintains the 


independent Boston Globe, “‘is the perpetuation of a system of 
‘rotten boroughs’.’’ . As the Baltimore Sun (Ind.) explains: 


“The organic law of Rhode Island is archaic. It iniposes the 
‘rotten-borough’ system of representation to a degree that is 
unheard of elsewhere in this country. Providence, with more 
than 250,000 inhabitants, has but one State Senator. The 
village of West Greenwich, with ninety-one inhabitants, also 
has a Senator. Six cities with eight-ninths of the State’s popula- 
tion have six members of the upper house. The other one-ninth 
of the population has thirty-three Senators, picked from hamlets 
and townships over the State.” 


In the opinion of the Springfield Republocan (Ind.), “the situa- 
tion in Rhode Island may prove to be of national consequence 
in the coming election. It may mean the loss of the State to 


Coolidge and Dawes.” 


vit BRIBERY, a ae WITH Sane tah 
and the sale of concessions—all are said to figure dimly 


Fascism doomed? Has Mussolini run his race? These are 
the questions being asked by the American press, echoing the 
same questions asked with considerably more excitement in 
- Europe. For if Fascism, right on the heels of a triumphant 
election, should suddenly totter and fall, it might, to the liberal 


= o and labor governments of England and France, mean, as several 


editors point out, a vital shift in the whole European situation. 
Mussolini, a dispatch to the New York H erald Tribune reminds 
us, is about to take part in a series of forthcoming international 
conferences on reparations and 
questions of the security of Euro- 
pean frontiers and armaments. 
Mussolini, say papers like the 
Brooklyn Hagle and the Baltimore 
Sun, has really been just as much 
an opponent of Democracy, of 
Parliamentary institutions, and of 
liberty as Napoleon or Lorenzo 
de Medici. At the best his motives, 
* like Oliver Cromwell’s, are sincere, 
but his treatment of democratic 
institutions makes it impossible 
for him to remain. On the other 
hand, conservative sentiment, which 
has been swinging to Mussolini as 
a strong advocate of order, ecgn- 
omy, and simplicity in government, 
is frankly regretful that the ideal 
he seems to represent is now in 
great danger. This ideal, rejoins 
the Chicago Hvening Post, is really 
only another kind of Bolshevism. 


For a dictatorship of the proletariat, Mussolini substitutes 


a middle-class dictatorship ‘‘as alien to the principles of govern- 
ment in which we believe as the other.’’ Thus long before we 
know how this particular episode is coming out, the press of the 
country has raised anew the entire question of Fascism. On the 
whole, a majority of the American press do not seem to foresee 
any immediate downfall of Mussolini. Many of them remain 
as favorable to him as they haye been since his astonishing 
coup détat and rise to the premiership in October, 1922. 

The mysterious disappearance of a millionaire Socialist Deputy 
of the Italian Lower House, Matteotti, is what raised this whole 
question. From press dispatches and the few uncensored cables 
of newspaper correspondents for the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
Chicago Tribune, and New York World, Times, and Herald 
Tribune, the story may be thus briefly reconstructed: 


Giacomo Matteotti, opposition member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, disappeared June 10, on the eve of a speech in which 
he was expected to uncover a gigantic scandal among Mussolini’s 
associates. Charges that he had been murdered were made 
against Aldo Finzi, Mussolini’s Secretary of the Interior; Filippo 
Filippelli, editor of the Fascist Corriere Italiano; Cesare Rossi, 
head of the Fascist Press Bureau; and Giovanni Marinelli, 
administration secretary of the Fascist party. When Amerigo 
Dumini was arrested, and shown to have used Filippelli’s auto- 
mobile, the latter fled and was caught boarding a boat in Genoa. 

The picturesque Finzi, much-decorated, tall, boyish, a war 
hero still in his twenties, associate of D’Annunzio in air raids 
on Vienna, head of the Fascist Air Service, resigned at once from 
Mussolini’s Cabinet. Rossi, one of the ‘‘ wild men,” a belligerent 
adherent of Fascism since the days of the “castor oil squads,”’ 
fled and was caught only recently near the Swiss border. Mari- 
nelli, who held centered in his hands from its initiation the entire 
political-military organization of the Fascist party, was arrested. 

While Matteotti’s wife harangued crowds and eried: ‘‘ Down 
with assassins! Give me the body of my husband!’ members of 


~ in the Mini 
in the background of Italy’s present murder mystery. | 


Is THIS WHAT IT COMES TO? 
—Kirby in ‘the New York World. 


idely trusted 
ee stry of the Tae TAS 

irector of Public Safety, removed ma 
ee reorganized the Fascist party under sh 
members instead of the old quadrumvirate, which 
Rossi and Marinelli. 

Otto Chirzzel, alias Ignatius T. Trebitsel girs 
international spy, confessed to the police that - 
Matteotti. Not murder but kidnaping am ae 
throughout the Parliamentary session had been t 5 One ri 
said he. The murdered deputy’s body was hidd nin a 
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bduetion, Filippelli, the , ap) 
with the murderous a Me ate 
further implicating Muss 
right hand men Marinelli and E 
Finzi was charged with other 
rages—the wrecking of fo 
Premier Nitti’s home, the bea 
up of Deputies Misuri and An 
dola, the thrashing of ville 
priests, and the burning of Social-— 
ists’s homes and workmen’s clubs. 

Oil entered the picture when " 
Finzi was accused of having f 
months taken bribes for all sorts 0 
concessions. That a prominen’ 
American oil speculator paid Rossi — 
and Finzi heavily for a concession — 
was claimed and denied until our 
Ambassador denied to the State — 
Department specifically that Harry — 
F. Sinclair, who had recently se- 
cured an Italian concession, had 
ever had anything to do with Finzi’s 
department. Oil, however, isone of — 
the things Matteotti’s widow says he 
intended mentioning in his speech. 


Several thousand Fascisti militia 
from Tuscany marched on Rome é 
singing ‘‘Giovinezza,’’ according to the New York Evening : 
Post. Other papers reported concentrations of regular troops — 
in various cities, and more scuffles between Socialists and : 
Fascisti. Mussolini said: ‘Only my bitterest foe could have 
planned so diabolical a crime,’’ and remained silent. With the F 
judges working fourteen hours a day, sifting documents and 
interrogating witnesses, suddenly came the confession of the 
man hitherto most obdurate—Dumini. According to the 
confession, as given to The Herald Tribune, Matteotti was 
murdered in the kidnapers’ automobile, the body taken to 
the forest of Vico, hidden and later burned, 

With one of the most sensational trials*in Italian history now : 
under way, the defense of Marinelli and Filippelli is that, as the 
New York Times puts it, the instructions were exceeded. They 
intended to have Matteotti merely kidnaped. Later they may 
disclose for what interests, political or financial, they were acting. 
The case apparently settles down now to a question of premedi- 
tated murder, ordinary murder, or kidnaping. That this murder 
willruin Premier Mussolini seems to be much doubted by many 
correspondents in view of the firm stand he has taken. The 
Herald Tribune representative, for instance, reports that: 


een 
‘The Matteotti case promises to eliminate from the Fascist 
party those elements which for months have been undesirable 


to Mussolini himself, and which now more or less will pass out 
automatically.’ 


From the same source we quote this summary of Prince 
Caetani, the Italian Ambassador in Washington: 


“Fascism will come 
respected than ever. 


“The supposed murderers called themselves Fascisti, but they 


were unworthy of such a name, for the 
J y violated all t 
Fascism.” he sinensis 


out of this sone stronger and more 


_ more than one editor, the situation is 
unique in diplomacy where a man who 


~The stubborn stand of Mr. Cummins, 


-Government’s prestige 
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_ representatives of Obregon were trying to 


Obregon version, Mr. Cummins misrepre- 


- were deliberate exaggerations. 


_ intimated to the British Government that 


- ground that he was a foreigner whose 


ORE THAN A ‘DIPLOMATIC emuet is 
discerned by the New York World in the Mexican 

BH Government’s expulsion order affecting Herbert A. C. 
Cummins, British agent in charge of the Legation’s archives 
structions from Prime Minister MacDonald, a ten-day siege 
by the Mexican Government of the Legation where Cummins 
ad sought shelter and protection, the 
ithdrawal of the siege when Great 
Britain recalled her agent, the departure 
of Mr, Cummins, and the rupture of British 
relations with Mexico. Certainly, remarks 


enjoys diplomatic protection defies the 
Government to which he is accredited. 
thinks The World, places the British 
in Mexico in 
jeopardy. 

Mr. Cummins incurred the displeasure of 
the Obregon Government about two 
years ago, says a Mexico City dispatch 
to the Chicago Daily News, by his efforts 
in behalf of Mrs. Rosalie Evans, widow of a 
British subject, who declared that the 


confiscate her ranch. According to the 


sented the situation in reporting that 
Federal troops had besieged Mrs. Evans at 
her ranch on orders from Mexico City, 
and that other details of his complaints 
Two years 
ago, therefore, the Mexican Government 


Mr. Cummins had become persona non 
grata, and suggested that he be recalled. 
When nothing was done about the matter, 
the Mexican Government decided last 
May to expel the British agent on the 


presence was undesirable in Mexico. The 
siege, the recall of Cummins, the cancella- 
tion of a British mission to investigate 
conditions in Mexico preparatory to 
recognition by Great Britain, and. the 
virtual break with Mexico followed. 

To the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph, “it would seem to be 
an extremely short-sighted policy for Mexico to allow any cause 
for dissension with Great Britain to arise at this time, when the 
question of recognition is pending.” But now that a crisis has 
been.reached, ‘‘the Mexican Government will have to abandon 


its present attitude and apologize for its treatment of the En- 
-glish representative before amicable relations can be resumed,” 


declares the Philadelphia Znquirer. In this paper’s opinion: 


**Such gross discourtesy, to put it mildly, as President Obregon 
has permitted in this case is well-nigh inexplicable. It is said 
that Mr. Cummins has been ‘rude.’ This accusation probably 
refers to his action in behalf of Mrs. Evans, who has become 
something of a heroine in England by reason of her sturdy re- 
sistance to the attempt to take her dead husband’s ranch away 
from. her. 

“Tt is said that the Obregon Government holds Mr. Cummins 
to be, not an accredited diplomat, but only a clerk intrusted 
with the Legation archives pending recognition of Mexico by 
Great Britain. Even so, there is no excuse for the methods 
employed to force him out. They constitute an affront which 
no nation could overlook with self-respect.”’ 


3 “Mexico” City, his defiance of this order upon receipt of | 


_ probably find the situation delicate. 
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THE CAUSE OF THE BREAK 


Herbert A. ©. Cummins, 
communications to Mexican government 
officials are said to have caused Mexico to 
try to expel him as an undesirable foreigner. 


‘Mexico has the right to say he is an objectionable person, 
but that right presupposes a, condition which Mexico does not 


demonstrate. That is that the Government is competent and 


responsible and that it acknowledges its duties to law-abiding _ 
citizens of other nations who, within its own laws, have posidesi<s pie? 


occupations and properties in Mexico. 

‘‘Mexico is treated with a peculiar indulgence. 
It is. 
can lawlessness endangered British sub- 
jects the normal way would be to protect. 
them with some cruisers and a landing 
party, but that is offensive to the United 
States. 
competence and willingness to conform to 
rules of international conduct. Jt is a 
trust which has moments of optimism, 
but not many.” ; 


The Bri tish 


In London, however, reports a corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Daily News, 
‘there is a growing feeling that the British 
Government has not treated the Mexican 
Government fairly.’ ‘In breaking with 
Mexico over an incident in which it was 
clearly in the wrong, Great Britain has 
manifested an unfriendly spirit which 
makes questionable its motives,” agrees 
the New York World in a second editorial. 
From a distance it appears to the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer that ‘‘ Mr. Cummins looked for 
trouble—and found it.”’ And after all, 
observes the Cincinnati Enquirer, ‘‘ Mexico 
has the diplomatic right to expel objec- 
tionable diplomatic representatives from 
other governments if they are not with- 
drawn as requested.’’ Moreover, thinks 
the New York Sun: 


“Tf Mr. Cummins ever had any useful- 
ness in Mexico, he had long outlived it. 
His recall is a wise step, and it may be 
hoped that Prime Minister MacDonald 
will not let the incident interfere with 
an early recognition of the only Govern- 
ment apparently capable of managing 
Mexico.”’ 


‘““Why Great Britain refused for two 
years to recall Cummins is a mystery,” 
notes the Dallas News from its vantage 
point near the Mexican border. ‘The 
British boast that they always manage 
to ‘muddle through,’ but there is always 
a more enlightened way of getting there,’ maintains the 
Birmingham Age-Herald. “The right of a Government to get 
rid of a diplomatic agent who has become persona non grata 
has several times been exercised by the United States,’’ we are 
reminded by the Brooklyn Hagle, and the Boston Transcript, 
which can see ‘‘no adequate cause for a breach between 
Great Britain and Mexico in the circumstances,” goes on to 
explain that: 


whose brusk 


“The American doctrine is that no country has a right to 
impose an unwelcome diplomatic agent upon another, that no 
country can be expected to receive or to tolerate an unacceptable 
envoy, and that the mere intimation by authority that an-envoy 
is no longer persona grata should be sufficient to assume his 
immediate recall. That was the rule formally enunciated by 
Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, more than half a century ago, 
and it is the rule under which our Government has consistently 
acted ever since its foundation. 

‘“‘As an impartial and disinterested Power, on friendly terms 
with both of them, the United States may well: at least morally, 

commend this principle to the consideration of both Great 
Britain and Mexico.” 


If unopposed Mexi- 


We trust to Mexico to develop a i 
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TOPICS 


£ _Tr’s all work and no play with lots of would-be dramatists.— 
Atlanta Journal. . % 
= __ Tux only public réle that interests the average politician is 
the publie pay-roll.— Columbia Record. 


=< Cooper and Dawes, Coolidge and Dawes; 


One for the freezes, and one for the thaws. 
; ; - —New York World. 


We hope, if Charlie Dawes is elected and sworn in, that he 

won’t misunderstand what they mean when they ask him to 
- swear.—American Lum- 
 berman. 


: WHOEVER saved Civi- 

lization is still hoarding 

it. — New York Evening 
Journal. 


Atleast Lodge learned 
a lot about isolation at 
Cleveland. — Wall Street 
Journal. 


Tue Democrats will 
have a chance if they - — 
don’t take too many.— - SEs 
Columbia Record. 


A youne bachelor with 
money to burn has diffi- 
culty inavoidingamatch. 
—Canton Repository. 


Its enemies claim that 
Prohibition comes high 
but not dry.—Philadel- 
phia North American. 


Tue Irish reform re- 
stricting drinking to 
eleven hours a day looks 
like a damp dry victory. 
—St. Paul Dispatch. 


ScIENTISTS say there 
is no life on the moon. 
Perhaps the moonshine 
has killed them all.— 
Youngstown Vindicator. 


Man is a creature of 
superior intelligence who 
elects creatures of in- 
ferior intelligence to gov- 
ern him.—Columbia Rec- 
ord. 


Ir seems that the Coo- 
lidge bloe is made up 
merely of those folks who 


Copyrigated, 1924, by the New York Tribune, Inc. 


are not in Congress.— TRIES TO CHANGE THE 
Lafayette Journal and 
Courier. 


As we understand the 

news from Washington, 

- there was no row between William M. Butler and C. Bascom 
Slemp, but it has been fixt up.—New York Evening Post. 


SPEAKING of telephones, as nobody was, here’s something else 
to wonder about: Why are the wrong numbers never busy?— 
Albany (Ore.) Herald. 


HaviINnG nominated a miner for President, the Farmer-Labor 
progressive outfit may be expecting a campaign of boring from 
within.—Boston Transcript. 


Tue actors in New York, in celebration of their second strike, 
are planning a big ball. It remains to be seen which they get 
first—three strikes or four balls.—Southern Lumberman. 


Tue only reason we ean see for a child’s being taught algebra 
is that he won’t be a perfect dumbbell years later when his child 
comes to him with his algebra problems.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 


.- Soy Mle, eh Wk a ar at ee 
ran (An extension of this department appears weekly 
: ied te es ty 


‘anyway? Nobody ever asked him how many miles he 
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EVERY GENERATION HAS ITS LITTLE GROUP THAT 


But the little old world seems to have its own idea about that. 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


Lesa Si 


Th ee 


Tue less of it they have, the more people seem obs 
inclination to speak their mind.—Newcastle Courier. 


Caurieo a 


Wuar did George Washington know about 


Germany is now smuggling millions of dollars’ worth 
to this country. She contracted the habit during the war 
: propagan 
phia North Ameri Uh 

Some of us J 
licans think it’s ab 
time to appoint 
American ambassador to’ 
Wisconsin. — San Diego 
Union. 


gallon.—Lynden Tribune. 


an 


Many a man) sits — 
around all day wonder- — 
ing why he doesn’t get — 

‘his pay raised when that 


Wa KA er, OS is the reason.—Columbia _ 
NO EA AR aa Record. . 
Mr. VoutsTeap can not 


object to the party plat- 
forms. There is no kick — 
in them worth mention-— 
ing—New York Herald 
Tribune. 
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io Wee 
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, Peo \ n\ bs, 


Ons of the great polit- 


isa ical needs of the dayis 

ig \'s keynotes that are more 
negotiable and less prom- 
issory. — Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. - 


Detroit _bricklayers 
are now getting $105 a 
week, or about a dollar 
apiece for every brick 
they lay. — New York 
Herald Tribune. 


SavaGEs have bartered 
away valuable lands for 
glass beads. A civilized 
millionaire has just paid 
$600,000 for a string of 
pearls.—San DiegoUnion. 


Now that Tex Rickard 
has given the Democrats 
an arena he should offer — 
Boyle’s Thirty Acres to 
the Rhode Island Senate. 
—New York Herald Trib- 


une. 
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COURSE OF THE WORLD 


Just when the world 
hoped that Germany 
would remain quiet for a while, Henry Ford sent 20,000 flivvers 
over there.—New York Herald Tribune. 


A HEADLINE says: ‘Speeding Tourist Crashes Through 
Billboard.”” His only chance to get a glimpse of the scenery.— 
Altoona Tribune. , 


Iv is estimated that one American in every forty now visiting 
London brings a saxophone with him. No wonder President Coo- 
lidge is in favor of another Conference on disarmament.— Punch 


THERE are 24 amendments to the Constitution pending in 
Congress. Isn’t it fortunate that Moses didn’t have to have 
the Decalogue approved by a Congress?—Southern Lumberman- 


Tue Lirerary Dicsst usually prints its poetical section 

on the back of the Campbell’s Soups advertisement. Another 
‘cc ” Y : 

case of ‘from soup to nuts.””-—The Starchroom Laundry Journal 
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Italy, Germany and France—is given us by the distinguished 
French journalist, Raymond Recouly. 


looking the diversity of political, social and economic conditions 


in those various countries, and he notes carefully the variety of 


7 methods of voting. ‘‘In England and Germany, women vote, 
and take part energetically in the political. struggle, helping to 
determine the success of this or that party. 
of the German Nation= 
ists, for example, have 
been achieved in this 
“way. If women yoted 
“in France, as some time 
they may, we may be sure 
that the questions of the 
“high cost of living would 
_be ‘an even more impor- 
tant issue, politically, 
than itisto-day.”’ Buton 
"the whole, resemblances 
are more impressive than 
differences; so, having 
made good his claim to 
avoid reckless generali- 
zation, Mr. Recouly pro- 
ceeds, and tells us in 
iL’ Illustration: 


Certain triumphs 


_ “The especially striking 
thing about the French 
elections is their mani- 
-festation of a return to 
pre-war political forms— 
the election of aChamber 
which, in 1924, differs 
‘only very slightly in its 
‘general leanings from the 
one elected in 1914. That 
Chamber, in which the parties of the Left commanded an in- 
contestible majority, and in which radicals and Socialists were 
‘closely allied, abruptly became the war Chamber when it had 
been in existence only a few months. Socialists found places in 
the Cabinet. Other Socialists obtained departmental positions. 
The Chamber, and the Cabinets to which it gave its votes of 
confidence, sustained the burden of the war unflinchingly. They 
led us to victory—a fact which can not be too strongly em- 
phasized. 

“The elections that took place directly after the victory, in 
the intoxication it had caused, dealt a heavy blow to the Center 
and the Right.. What was known as the ‘bloc national,’ whose 
triumph was dazzling, resulted from an attempt to erect a new 
party on the differences and dissentions of the old ones. 

“But a great political party, worthy of the name and able 
to command a long career, thrusting its roots deep, can be brought 
into existence only by a great expenditure of time, labor, and 
sacrifices. 

‘Its leaders must bear in mind constantly that the consolida- 
tion of success is even more difficult to attain than success itself. 
When the success is largely a result of a combination of ephe- 
meral circumstances, we must not forget that a modification 
of those cireumstances may endanger the victory. Little by 
little, one after another of the exceptional conditions brought 
abouv. by the war disappeared. Every country resumed its 
former way of life fairly quickly. The political combinations 


a EUROPE AT THE POLLS 


A PANORAMIC VIEW OF EUROPEAN POLITICS, as 
FFA teflected in the general elections that have taken place 
recently all over Europe—in England last winter, then 


Seeking broad conclu- 
sions, he takes pains to guard himself at the outset against over- 
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A SHOW THAT MAY BRING DOWN THE. HOUSE! 


. parties, the Nationalists, and also the Communists. 


built up during the war yielded to the previous combinations. 
They could have continued and developed only by superimposing 
themselves upon those and finally replacing them. Now, either 
men or events have made that impossible.”’ 


This, however, is not a condition peculiar to France, Mr. 
Recouly points out. England has been unable to ‘‘maintain 
the coalition system which united under Lloyd George’s exgis 
the conservatives and a party of Liberals.”’ That alliance went 
to pieces; it ‘‘had been short-lived and to a degree paradoxical, 
considering the old and strong traditions of British parliamen- 
tarianism. As soon as the war was ended and the Treaty signed, 

each of the two parties 

became eager to regain 

its independence.”’ So— 
| 


“England herself has 
more or less returned 
to the pre-war situation 
with the differences im- 
plied in a considerable 
reenforcement of the La- 
bor party. That party, 
now second in numerical 
. a Sal!) importance, has simply 
: z |W taken the place of the 

ag GARN - former Liberals. Every- 
Te SSS SS thing goes to show that 
orn it will encroach upon 
them more and more. 
The future of the Liberal 
party seems anything 
but bright. 

“It must not be for- 
gotten that the Mae- 
Donald ministerial group 
already includes a certain 
number of renegades 
from Liberalism. Their 
intelligence, their cul- 
ture, and their political 
experience make them 
the Prime Minister’s best 
lieutenants.”’ 


—Cardiff Sunday Mail, 


‘ Altho Freneh polities 
show a greatly accentuated swing toward the Left, ‘‘just the 
opposite thing is happening in Germany,’ and Mr. Recouly 
remarks: 


‘In France, all that the parties of the Right and Center have 
lost, the radicals and Socialists have gained. In Germany, 
everything that the parties of the Left—Socialists, Democrats, 
and Populists—have lost has been clear gain to the extreme 
Because 
of its importance,.its significance, and the consequences it may 
lead to, the victory of the Nationalists greatly surpasses, for 
the time beiny, that of the Communists. 

‘“‘In post-bellum Germany the swing toward the Right is no 
new phenomenon; far from it. This has been shown by every 
election since the conclusion of hostilities. Each time the 
parties of the Left have gained ground. Only the Catholics of 
the Center, thanks to their powerful organization, which brings 
into play influonces of sectarianism, have displayed any partic- 
ular ability to maintain their position. 

“Te the German masses are turning away from the leaders of 
the Left, it is because those leaders, being in power, have been 
held more or less responsible for the innumerable difficulties, 
sufferings, and privations which the country has endured. 

“The collapse of the mark has ruined the middle class and 
turned the social hierarchy upside down. It has made the rich 
poor and the poor rich. All who were quick to speculate in 


Germany. But they are every whit as real. 


imaginati as 
has especially ered. he insta’ 
and the appallingly high cost of li av 
‘ily upon the bulk of the people, embittering and. 
them and breeding extreme discontent. 


exaspe 


iommunists, have profited by this, as was only natural. More- 


over, the. occupation of the Ruhr has produced an indignation 
 earefully stimulated by a campaign of false news and slander. 

In such circumstances, the enemies of the administration 
“found no difficulty in denouncing its folly and weakness day 
_ by day.” Most of these criticisms were effectual. The parties 


supporting the administration “‘bit the dust,” and, turning to 


the situation in France, Mr. Recouly says: 


 “Post-bellum difficulties in France are not at all like those in 
The gravest of 
them is a consequence of the financial situation. Because of 
Germany’s default, the restoration of the devastated regions 
imposes a formidable burden upon our taxpayers. The fall 
in our rate of exchange has fatally increased the cost of living, 
and every one suffers. To meet the situation it was necessary 
to vote a whole series of new taxes, and this directly before the 
elections. f 

“Given the high cost of living and the increased taxes, it is 
needless-to look further for the cause of the discontent that has 
manifested itself practically everywhere, in the cities as well as 
in the country, and has led the discontented to vote against the 
Government. 

“In Germany, just as in France, new leaders are taking office. 
What was yesterday the opposition will to-morrow be the 
Government. It will not take those leaders long to find out that 
opposition is much easier than ruling. 

‘Tf the German Nationalists should obtain cabinet positions 
they would have to show their hand and declare openly whether 
or not they are prepared to accept the report of the experts. 
If they accept it, then why did they so harshly criticize their 
predecessors? On the other hand, if they reject it they will have 
to take the consequences. Those consequences—the hostility 
of England and the cheapening of the rentenmark—are not to be 
faced lightheartedly.”’ 


In France, the radicals of the opposition ‘‘have violently at- 
tacked M. Poincaré on account of his financial policy during the 
past few months—the new taxes and the laws which, as they 
contend, are in conflict with the principle of constitutional lib- 
erty and the rights of parliament.” But Mr. Recouly would 
have them qualify their statements, for— 


“While admitting that such criticisms are not without founda~ 
tion, theoretically, we do well to remember that M. Poincaré 
did not resort to such measures for the fun of the thing, but felt 
that he was absolutely forced to do so. The financial situation 
and the necessity of rescuing the franc at all costs made it impera- 
tive to increase the government revenues and cut down expenses. 
How were such economies to be arranged? If special legislation 
was a bad way of going about it, well, it devolved upon his critics 
to find another, and that without delay. 

““M. Poincaré has been severely criticized in addition for the 
occupation of the Ruhr. Here again there was no choice of 
means. Now that they are in control of the Government, those 
who criticized him will soon recognize it. Do they care to shoul- 
der the responsibility of evacuating the Ruhr and trusting 
German promises? | If, as is likely enough, such promises should 
be broken, the responsibility tor having trusted them would be 
crushing. 

“In reality, situations control men to a far greater extent than 
men control situations. This is true of the political situation, 
but still truer of the economic and financial situation. A new 
ministry in France, with Socialist members, will within twenty- 
four hours be behaving exactly as their predecessors behaved, 
If they relax by ever so little their unyielding severity, if they 
favor this or that class of government employees, or this or that 
class of taxpayers, a whole new array of expenses will appear 
immediately. Then either one or the other of two things will 
have to be done. They can meet increased expenses by levying 
increased taxes or they can try to get out of the difficulty by 
having recourse to more or less thinly disguised loans. In that 
case the frane will begin falling and go perhaps to the very 
bottom.” 


energy to undertake the struggle and see it through, the 


parties of the opposition, especially the Right and the | mentary sy 


“ Pascism ne remarka ; 
very excess of the disease. Hather t 
i eats themselves to be first d 
the middle classes reacted. Great was the 
military organizations that lacked neither m¢ 
they joined battle with the Communists _ 
violence with violence, and returned with | ate 
had received. When ips deceie geo 
veloped, itsieader, Mussolini, quickly gained contre 
seamen He still controls it. He has practically 
parliament, proceeding exactly as if no parliament ex 
‘When order was restored everywhere, pro 
back, and confidence reestablished at home and 
country was consulted and replied as countries alwa 
the authors of a successful coup-d’état. By an 
majority it has set the seal of popular approval upon its 
and his lieutenants.” $ ul 


Of all the European countries Russia is ‘the only o 
Communism has made out to develop and maintai 
However, Mr. Recouly reminds us that, “as regards its 
graphical, economic, and social situation, Russia is only 
European.” Reading on— f 


\ . , 

‘‘Everywhere else. the mere attempt to found a Soviet 
ernment and establish a tyranny of the proletariat pro 
immediate reaction by the other classes. If need be, th 
fighting—indeed, civil war—until the Bolshevist movem 
crusht. With more or less pronounced differences, this is 
has been happening in Germany, in Hungary, and in [I 
When the parliamentary government lacks the vigor 


periled nation instinctively seeks a dictator. 
‘‘Of all the European countries, France is the one where pri 
property is most evenly distributed. When you compare 
common people in France—workmen, clerks, and so on—y } 
the same classes in England, Germany, and Italy, you find a very 
great difference. There are almost no utterly destitute people 
amongus. There is hardly a laborer who does not own property. 
So Communism would bring with it fewer perils than in certain 
neighboring countries, and yet we ean not dismiss those perils 
as of no consequence. “The laboring class would risk seeing 
itself joined by representatives of the middle class, who are even 
worse hit by the high cost of living. In the high cost of living 
lies the most alarming’ of dangers. It must be combated by 
every available means.” oh 


Parties have seldom found victories so short-lived as to-day, 
Mr. Recouly finds. ‘‘Among the ministerial combinations al- 
ready formed or in process of formation in England, Germany 
and France, we now observe a trait they have in common— 
their unstable equilibrium resulting, in each of those countries, 
from the lack of a homogeneous majority able to support the 
Government.’”’ To particularize: . 


“In England, the Labor Government exists solely by the 
consent of the Liberals. If they should refuse longer to support 
it, it would perish that very day. In Germany, the Government — 
—that of to-day like that of to-morrow—whether the National- 
ists participate in it or not, will be forced to rely upon the sup- 
port of several groups. In France, the radicals, tho by far the : 
most numerous at the Palais Bourbon, will find a majority only 
by alining themselves with the Socialists or with the Re-— 
publicans of the Left. One might even be tempted to conclude 
that in all those countries the same state of affairs made the dif- — 
a Caer unstable and fragile. But we find that the 
nstability of the majorities is m i i 
than tte BaP J Ore of an evil theoretically 

‘Except in England’s ease it is nothing new. 
ae Germany, Cabinets have long been formed 

1e word ‘concentration’ was an important one i itical 
vocabulary. In this respect the last French Chatnber sae anaite : 


In both France 
by coalitions. 2 


what of an exception. The ‘bloc national,’ unaided, provided six — 


different administrations with majorities. Still, the exception — 


NC 'S opinion, the recent pronounced swing to- 
the Left in France i is “‘the best answer to the accusations of 
nalism and imperialism that: have been made against us 


~ “German ete eeed (not always put forth by Germans) 
ade fine use of the accusations. At the time of the Wash- 
ton Conference, for example, it sucéeeded in embittering 
America against us, tho the American people as a whole had 
‘been so clearly and so cordially our friends. It represented 
France as a reactionary, pugnacious country, with an Army alto- 
ether too big, and determined to annihilate peaceful Germany, 
er conquered foe. These absurd accusations had great effect. 
ver and over again we heard echoes of them in newspaper 
ticles and parliamentary discussions in both England and 
merica. 
“To-day,. the elections leave nothing of those charges of mili- 
rism and imperialism. Every man of us, no matter what his 
olities, knows perfectly that M. Poincaré was no more a mili- 
tarist than is M. Herriot. But certain calumnies, because 
persistently reiterated, succeeded in deceiving certain foreigners. 
Lt they cling to their error, such foreigners will now be without 
excuse.’ 


RUSSIA’S NEWEST “NEW ECONOMIC POLICY” 


HE SOVIET GOVERNMENT, we are told by some 

1 Russian editors, is now taking a series of measures 
3 aimed at once more changing its economic policy. In 
the first three and a half years of its existence it was carrying out 
the program of a rigid, uncompromising Communism; in the 
three years that followed it authorized, tho incompletely and half- 
e heartedly, private trade and initiative; now it is subjecting trade 
_ and initiative to a series of new restrictions intended to reduce 
- them to as unimportant a factor in the life of the country as pos- 
js sible. And this, we are further informed, the Soviet Government 
_ does not hesitate to undertake at a moment when its commercial 
representatives headed by Rakovsky are trying to persuade the 
British Government of their tameness in order to obtain the 
-much-desired, but hardly probable, credits. 
features of this ‘‘newest’’ Soviet policy? From the Moscow 
- Isviestia we learn that the Government is starting a regular 
campaign against private trade. Commenting upon decisions 
taken by an economic conference, this Soviet paper says, 


, 


i 


_ The main object of our trade-policy is to bring the market 
under our control. This is not a new question, but lately it has 
become particularly prominent in connection with the develop- 
ment of the private wholesale trade. Our governmental and 
cooperative commercial machinery has not been sufficiently 
flexible and has not been sufficiently well organized to cover in 
-full our wholesale trade. As a matter of fact, this machinery has 
ceeded a series of most important positions to private capital. 
_ This is a very serious threat to the State-regulation of the mar- 
ket. It is therefore perfectly natural that the Conference has 
found itself confronted with the problem of devising means by 
which private capital could be forced to retreat. A number of 
important measures to this effect were suggested.” 


f 


‘, 


Tn a later issue of the same paper we find an article bearing on 
the same question and signed by a well-known Soviet journalist, 
Mr. Kudrin. The problem of the relation between private and 

Seer ent trade, he tells us, 


“may be boiled down to the elaboration of the most effective 
measures aimed at combating private trade. Opinions, however, 
differ as to whether we should strive at the present time for the 
elimination from the market of all private trade, both wholesale 
and retail, or whether only the big wholesale trade should be 
eliminated. The desirability of the domination of the latter is 
not, and can not be questioned; opinions differ only with regard 
to private retail trade.” 


Further on this author preaches moderation, believing that 
the total suppression of private retail trade would entail unde- 


al most everywhere—in England and America especially.” He | 


What are the 


sirable consequences, and Puctascer Miliukoff’s Posliednia N ovosti 
informs us that the change of Soviet policy finds expression not 
only in measures directed against private initiative, but has 
other manifestations and worse: 


“The recrudescence of the terror, a new epidemic of arrests, 
banishments to the Narymsky province with the confiscation of 
property, the seizure of ‘speculators,’ the cleansing of Moscow 
of ‘undesirable’ elements, trials on the accusation of ‘economic 
espionage,’ etc., as well as the campaign against private trade— 
all this makes many think that the New Economic Policy has 
come to an end and that the Soviet pevennert wants to revert 
to the ‘military Communism.’”’ 


This paper does not believe that the change in policy ray go 
so far as that, but it admits that the above-mentioned facts are 


BousHEvIK TO AMERICAN Rewer Orricer: “Look at these poor 
people—all victims of the former wicked régime—which taught them 
to expect three meals a day!’’ 


—Rul (Berlin). 


indicative of a ‘‘turn to the left.” The official Soviet spokesmen, 
the paper says further, are accusing private business men of 
stimulating the rise in prices and see in this the justification of 
their campaign against private trade: 


“However, if hitherto the private wholesale dealer has suc- 
ceeded in competing with the governmental machinery and in 
selling goods produced by peasants as well as in marketing mer- 
chandise turned out by the nationalized industries, it was not 
because he sold things dearer that the State institutions did, but 
because he sold them cheaper. . . . The consequences of this 
policy (directed against private initiative) can be easily pre- 
dicted: the °y will consist in a further rise in prices, in new difficul- 
ties in marketing goods, in the decrease of révenues. . In the 
Middle Ages German princes used now and then to invite Jews 
into their domain, allowing them to trade there. As soon as the 
Jews accumulated money, they were denounced as ‘blood- 
suckers’ and expelled from the country and their property con- 
fiseated, of course not for the benefit of the populace, but for that 
of the noble lord. A similar operation is being performed by the 
Soviet Government on many ‘new business men’ who have been 
imprudent enough to show their capital.” 


From the letters from Petrograd published in the Rul, an anti- 
Bolshevist daily in Berlin, we learn that in connection with this 
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; and improvements which they had paid for with their money. _ 
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OVERCROWDED HOLLAND 
400 MANY DUTCHMEN—in fact, 205 people to the 
square mile—are packed into Holland, recent statistics 


= show, whereas France has only 74 to the square mile, the 
United States 11, Argentina 3, and Australia not quite one. 


_ To make matters worse, Holland has become a difficult place in 
i _ which to earn a living, as prices are high and jobs altogether too 
few. Young men are literally falling over each other, according 
to W. H. Wisselink, who reports 
that ‘“‘when any modest posi- 
tion is vacant, there is only 
an embarrassment of choice 
among the crowd of candi- 
dates.” Writing in Vrageen 
van den Day, he tells us that 
in Holland there is neither 
room enough for professional 
men nor land enough for 
farmers: j 


“We have an excess of bril- 
liant and well-trained men, who 
go to foreign fields where the 
struggle is more tense but the 
returns are more certain and 
the pay better. With our ordi- 
nary farmers, the owners of 
even smail holdings are for- 
tunate, but the peasants have 
no land and go to the city to 
look for work. The agricul- 
turist is then degraded to the 
rank of day laborer and is on 
his way down to that of fac- 
tory worker and striker. His 
standard of living falls below 
that of his class in the country 
because Holland has teo many 
farmers.” are 


INCREASED MILITARY EXPENDITURE 


Tur DutcuH Propte (to War Minister): 


Insofar as the country people 
are concerned, Mr. Wisselink 
suggests as means of relief in- 
tensive cultivation on smaller 
farms, the reclamation of marsh-lands, and emigration to the 
Dutch colonies: 


yourself ?’* 


“Tf a farmer succeeds in making a certain area produce more 
without letting the expenses eat up the- profits, he thereby 
practically increases our acres. The same area gives more people 
work than before. A number of the farms are divided and often 
half the farm yields a net profit greater than the old undivided 
holding. In this way not only is excess population combated, 
but the welfare of the farmers increased. The propaganda for 
better farming has done a great. deal of good, and Broekema has 
accomplished a great improvement with the introduction of the 
Wilhelmina variety of wheat and the Petkiiser rye, while the 
investigations of the government specialists on diseases affecting 
potatoes have helped intensive market gardeners. The better 
the farming the more employment for the country lads. 

“Another means of increasing our arable land is the reclaiming 
of marsh-land, draining and dredging, which of course does away 
with the superfluous number of landowners while giving Pieter 
the lackland his daily bread and beer. It is not to be hoped, 
however, that the reclaiming of land from the encroachments of 
the sea can entirely obviate the excess of farmers. The population 
of Holland has doubled within the last forty years, so that 
several hundred farms reclaimed every year can scarcely feed the 
excess population, as we already have 200,000 farms. The 


urn to their apartments and homes are again being expelled 
from them and families of ‘‘proletarians” sent to occupy their | . 
place. The expelled do not even receive compensation for repairs — 
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Returning to the question of the division 
says that ‘‘tho it permits the farmer’s chil 
children to stay in the country, the country’ 
increased one iota.’” For— 


* £02 
‘Generally speaking, the farm of twenty hectares sh 
be divided and the children should have a richer farm 
father through scientific husbandry. When crops 2 
demand more labor, more farmhands are needed. — The 
must of course consider outgo and income and the foreign 
Many market gardene 
land are now trying to el 
their line of crops because | 
the scarcity of ready m 
here and abroad. 
‘Commerce and trade 
only employ the excess | 
tion if our industrial lea: 
were superior to those in oth 
lands, if they had more — 
ital, or if the workmen w 
harder ‘or were contented wi 
less pay than in other count 
Only the last is true, so 
excess in these occupations — 
must also be-admitted. Hol- 
land has enjoyed a period of | ; 
great prosperity during the : 
last twenty-five years, together _ 
with all Western Europe, but — 
the war made deep inroads — 
upon all the great fortunes and 
wiped out the smaller ones. 
A natural consequence is 
that many have to work now 
who used to livé on their in- — 
come. Another evil is the | 
army of middlemen that has 
- sprung up between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. This 
is a result of failure to make a 
living in the country, but pre- 
vents the accumulation of 
capital and gradually causes 
the impoverishment of the 
entire country.” 
— De Notenkraker (Amsterdam). : £ ‘ 
Mr. Wisselink suggests as 
remediesa more practical educa- 
tion for agriculturists and the manufacturers and engineers as well 
as emigration. Schools that teach a boy to get 10 heetoliters more 
of rye per acre than his father did, do more than the schools who 
fill his head with abstract knowledge, he contends, while the 
same applies to the industries and engineering. Moreover, 
he feels that emigration should be encouraged to Holland’s rich 
possessions in the Far East where white men can not work in the 
fields, but where they are always needed to give orders to the 
natives; if more capital is invested in Java, nature helps man 
there so abundantly that thousands of Dutchmen could find a 
good living. Still, again, we are told that Russia will give refuge 
in some years to millions of sober, plodding Germans, and that 
many Dutchmen should also be induced to find homes there and 
aid in good government and the building up of commerce and 
merchant marine just as they did in New Amsterdam. Finally, 
“France’s barren north may flourish again when the unyielding 
Dutch peasant makes up his mind to go to a far country and ~ 
See purchased acres as stedfastly as her vanished legions 
did. On the whole, then, Mr. Wisselink appears hopeful, trust- 
ing that overcrowded Holland will find relief from what are now 


very unsatisfactory conditions and regain its old-time prosperity, 
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mies would result if the quarry- 
man had at his command a 
cheaper and an equally effective 


of explosive was brought to a 


4HE BLASTING OF ROCK is a much bigger business 
* in this country than most people realize. To shatter and 
ae to dislodge this rock from the ledge requires every twelve- 
month the use of millions of pounds of powerful explosives. For 


this work dynamite is extensively employéd. It is self-evident, 
writes F. W. O’Neil in The Compressed Air Magazine (New 


York), that substantial econo- 


blasting agent. He believes 
that such a medium is to be 
had in the explosives made 
from liquid oxygen. This kind 


commercial stage of usefulness 
through the exigencies of war 
and has been retained as a sub- 
stitute for dynamite in some 
important mines abroad. Few 
persons have yet learned, how- 
ever, that American experts 
have brought the art of manu- 
facturing liquid-oxygen explo- 
sives to a more advanced stage 
than that attained abroad, and 
are now in a position to give 
our quarrymen and our mine 
operators the benefit of these 
improvements. We read: 


“Probably, the measure of 
this progress can be better 
understood if we describe a 
demonstration made recently at 
a quarry in Pennsylvania. That 
blast has made it possible for us 
to draw a direct comparison 
between the performance of 
dynamite and liquid oxygen 
when tested under similar service 
conditions. 

.“On Mareh 5 of the current 
year, some preliminary blasting 
was done with liquid oxygen at 
Myerstown, Lebanon County, 
Pennsylvania, on the property 
of the Calcite Quarry Company, and as a consequence of the 
excellence of that showing the quarry company gladly assented to 
a second demonstration. The object of this was to conduct a 
complete blast in accordance with the usual procedure followed 
by the company in its routine operations. This took the form 
of « twelve-hole blast on a thirty-foot bench, which was located 
at one end of the quarry. The drill-holes were spaced about 
12 feet apart, and each was 28 feet deep and 5!% inches in 
diameter. The cartridges were 5 inches in diameter and 18 inches 
long—five of them being placed in each hole. Loose loam was 
poured into the holes, and none of this was tamped. 

“The cartridge cases were of stout muslin and filled with 
finely divided carbonaceous material, which was highly absorbent. 
Before soaking in the liquid oxygen, each dry cartridge, in its 
complete form, weighed 3.25 pounds. As has been determined, 
each unit of carbon requires for its complete combustion 2.66 
units of oxygen. However, the ratio of absorption in the case 
of the cartridges employed at Myerstown was 3.5 units of 
oxygen—the excess oxygen allowing a correspondingly longer 
period in which to load the holes and to make other preparations 
before evaporation brought the explosive to the proper point. 
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for blasting. 


when using dynamite. 


Illustrations by courtesy of The Compressed Air Magazine (New York) 
THE BIGGEST LIQUID-OXYGEN BLAST 


The first large-scale commercial use in this country of liquid oxygen 


Here $57.63 worth of the new explosive did the work 
for which $135.15 worth of dynamite would have been required. 
This means breaking rock at 1.28 cents a ton as against 3 cents 
The cloud is caused by the dust from the 
red loam used in the drill-holes for stemming. 


LIQUID OXYGEN LIFTS 4,500 TONS OF ROCK Ns 


Explosive action with cartridges of this kind can be obtained any : 
time within two hours after they have been saturated and placed 

in the drill-holes. : Bre 
~ “The liquid oxygen required for the demonstrating blast was — 
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delivered at Myerstown in forty fifteen-liter transportation 
bottles. The cartridges were soaked for about thirty minutes. 


All twelve holes were shot in unison. There was intention- 
ally a lapse of thirty minutes © 
between the time the cartridges — 
were in place in the twelve holes | 
and the moment of firing, and 
there was a total interval of 
one hour and thirty-five minutes 
from the moment the first of the 
cartridges was taken out of the — 
liquid oxygen until the blast was 
set off. This point is important 
for it emphasizes that large 
quantities of liquid oxygen can 
be used for a single blast and 
ample time allowed for the de- 
liberate placing of the cartridges, 
and for making what other 
arrangements may be necessary 
to insure effective results. 

“To fire the sixty cartridges 
there was hung in each hole 
from top to bottom a suitable 
length of TNT Cordeau; and 
the twelve lengths of Cordeau 
were connected above ground 
to a common trunk—a single 
cap on the trunk fuse serving to 
set off all the charges at the same 
instant when detonated electri- 
eally: According to officials of 
the Calcite Quarry Company, 
for a similar blast under ordinary 
conditions they would use eighty- 
five pounds of 40 per cent. dyna- 
mite in each hole, or a total of 
1,020 pounds.” 


The writer estimates that 

» 4,500 tons of rock were broken ° 
by the blast or 6.2 tons per 
pound of explosive employed. 
Had 1,020 pounds of dynamite 
been used instead and a like 
quantity of rock broken, this 
would have meant 4.4 tons of 
rock for each pound of explosive. It was conclusively deter- 
mined that liquid-oxygen cartridges can not be detonated in the 
open air by a fuse, but that they will burn rapidly with a bright 
flame. This was proved by placing a few cartridges in the open 
and setting them off withfuses. Mr.O’Neil now proceeds to consider 
the monetary significance of the main performance. He writes: 


“The total outlay for the liquid-oxygen explosive amounts to 
$57.63; the bill for. dynamite would have been $135.15. At 
these rates, the expenditure for each ton of rock broken was 1.28 
cents, while the use of dynamite would have cost three cents. 

‘A marked feature of the effect of the blast was a somewhat 
pronounced crater formed at the foot of the quarry face when 
the bench was lifted. This cavity served admirably to indicate 
the downward force exerted by the liquid oxygen. 

‘‘The liquid oxygen used in this significant demonstration was 
produced by a plant operating under the system developéd by the 
French physicist, Dr. Georges Claude; and one of the distinctive 
characteristics of it is that it is necessary to compress atmospheri¢ 
air to only 1,000 pounds or possibly less to produce liquid ‘oxygen. 
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- BEFORE AND AFTER BLASTING WITH LIQUID OXYGEN 
At the left is the bench before the blast. The dark patches are piles of red loam used for stemming. Ccllars to protect the holes after drilling show 


the location of the twelve drill-holes. 
per pound of explosive. 


By other systems in use, the air must be subjected to an initial 
pressure of 3,500 pounds before liquefaction is accomplished. 

“The blast at Myerstown was the first of its kind on a com- 
mercial scale ever made in a quarry in the United States; and 
there are the best of reasons for believing that it was the largest 
blast of liquid-oxygen explosives so far set off anywhere.” 


SWEETER THAN SACCHARIN — 


HETHER SACCHARIN IS HARMLESS or not has 

not yet been settled by the courts. The question may 

prove\to be without interest, after all, for a still 
sweeter compound has been discovered—a chemical rejoicing 
in the formidable name of “alpha-anti-aldoxime of perillalde- 
hyde.” A single pound of this 
will go as far as a ton of com- 
mon sugar. This compound, 
we are told by Science Service’s 
Daily Bulletin 
(Washington), was known ten 
years before anybody thought 
of tasting it. It was first 
made in 1910 
and duly analyzed and de- 
seribed, but it was not until 
1920 that a chemist, making 
the compound, found to his 
surprize that it was sweet, 
and surprizingly sweet at that. 
He was a Japanese named 
Furukawa, and it is made 
from the essential oil of a 
plant known to the Japanese 
as ‘“‘Shiso’”’ and to botanists 
as ‘‘Perilla.”’ We read: 


Science News 


Germany in 


“The interesting thing about 
it from a chemical standpoint 
is that it is not in the least 
like any of the natural sugars 
in structure, altho it is com- 


tank here shown, 
carbon. 


THE WHEREWITHAL FOR LIQUID-OXYGEN BLASTING 


Liquid oxygen is brought in the bottles, then it is put in the soaking 


The muslin cartridge cases are filled with absorbent 
They are soaked in the tank for half an hour. 


At the right is shown result of the blast; 4,500 tons of rock were broken up, at the rate of more than six tons 
A crater was formed at the foot of the quarry face in front of the two men in the background. 


posed of the same elements, carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, the 
common elements of all foods. Yet if the same number of 
atoms of the same elements, attached to one another in the same 
way, are arranged in a slightly different position the resulting 
compound is not sweet at all. 

“The record for sweetness has hitherto been held by saccharin, 
which was made by Ira Remsen, afterward president of Johns 
Hopkins University, while he was a student. It is a coal-tar 
derivative, and also no relation of the sugars, yet it is several 
hundred times sweeter than cane sugar. Just how much sweeter 
depends upon the degree of dilution. If the water solution is 
strong one part of saccharin equals 200 parts of sugar. If more 
water is added the sugar solution loses its sweetness in proportion 
to the dilution, but the saccharin holds out better, so that 700 
times as much water can be added to the saccharin solution as to 
the sugar solution before it ceases to taste sweet.” 


Besides saccharin and the 
new formidably named com- 
pound, there are other super- 
sweet sugar substitutes, two of 
which are briefly mentioned:. 


‘“Dulein, another coal-tar 
compound, is about half as 
sweet as saccharin, yet, strange 
to say, the addition to saccha- 
rin of only 50 per eent. of 
dulein will nearly double its 
sweetness. A third coal-tar 
compound, about a hundred 
times as sweet as sugar, goes 
under the name of gluein. 

““Another super-sweet was 
reported at the recent meeting 
of the American Chemical 
Society by A. W. Dox and 
Bruce Houston of Detroit. 
This is some 300 times sweeter 
than sugar and is altogether 
unlike any of the others in 


structure. It contains chlorin 
and is called ‘hexyl-chloro- 


malonamide.’ A slight change 
in the make-up of its molecule 
produces a compound that is 
not sweet but intensely bitter.’’ 


~at the end which traces 


MEET THE OTHEOGRAPH > 


E RECENT ELECTRIC-TRACTION EXHIBIT. 

held at Erie, Pennsylvania, included a demonstration of 

the otheograph [Greek otheo, push] a device to record 

the effect of a passing locomotive or motor-car on the track 

over which it moves. This instrument is described in an article 
contributed to The Railway Age (New York). Says the writer: 


“The otheograph is a device designed to record the action on 
the rails of each separate wheel of a locomotive or motor-car. 
lt shows by a graphic record the vertical and transverse thrust 
of the wheels on each tie. The vertical deflection is transmitted 
through heavy. springs 
underneath the rail-and 
the transverse deflection 
through similar springs 
set vertically and bearing 
against the head of the 
rail. The deflection of 
these springs on the 
passage of a locomotive 
is recorded through a 
lever arm with a pointer 


a record on paper wrapt 
around a rotating cyl- 
inder similar to an engine 
indicator. 

“The otheograph ties 
may be installed in place 
of the regular ties on the 
track, either singly or in 
a grouping of several, and 
on curves or tangent 
tracks. 

“The installation on 
the test tracks at Erie 
comprises 25 of these 
ties grouped together 
covering a distance of 
50 feet in tangent track. 
The revolving mechan- 
ism provides for moving 
all of the recording cylinders on each side of the track 
simultaneously, allowing as many records to be taken of each 
side of the locomotive as the number of the ties that are 
grouped together. The movement of the operating mechan- 
ism for the recording cylinders is independent of the speed 
of the locomotive. The operating mechanism is driven by 
a constant speed motor with suitable gear reduction in order 
that the distances between the peaks on the curves are pro- 
portional to the actual distance between the wheels on the 
various locomotives. 

‘“‘Wach record taken shows all the wheels of the locomotive, 
and is so made that the pressure and lateral movement of the 
leading wheel is shown at the left end. Each recording head 
indicates the vertical and lateral deflection of the rail as the suc- 
cessive wheels pass over the tie. 

“The record is not necessarily limited to one locomotive 
only, as, by moving the paper slowly, the record of all the 
wheels of an entire train might be taken. 

“Particular attention has been given in the installation of 
the otheograph test tracks at Erie in an effort to obtain the 
same type of roadbed as the rest of the track. 

“Bach of the otheograph ties is located immediately over a 
wooden tie with the same supporting ballast as elsewhere. 
Between the otheograph tie and the wooden tie is a thin 
wooden stringer to retain the alinement, but with no appre- 
ciable vertical stiffness. The action of a locomotive running 
over these two would seem to indicate that no unusual track 
condition is imposed. 

‘Tn cases when wheels are close together, it is probable that 
the wheel which has just passed an indicating point on the otheo- 
graph is still having some effect on that point as the following 
wheel passes the point, due to stiffness of the rail. The otheo- 
graph does, however, give an accurate record of the effect 
of a locomotive on the track. 

“At present the results obtained are relative only, but a 
method has been devised for the purpose of applying a scale 
to the otheograph record so that it will measure the forces 
en the rail in pounds.”’ 


By courtesy of The Railway Age (New York) 


ITS EFFECT ON THE TRACK IS ABOUT TO BE MEASURED 


The Literary Digest for July 5, 1924 


A New York Central mikado locomotive running at 63 miles an hour just before 
passing over the otheograph, which measures the effect of the pressure of each wheel 
on the rails. 


WHAT MAKES RADIO FANS? 


66 HE BUILDING OF THEIR OWN SETS,” answers 
Radio Press Service (New York). It certainly is not 
_ the novelty of the new method of communication, 
because novelty alone would soon wear off. It is not always the 
thrill of ‘‘getting’’ broadcasting stations thousands of: miles 
away, since some set-owners would rather listen to a varied 
program from a good station near home than to spend time try- 
ing to pick up the feeble wave from some thirteenth-class station 
in Idaho. No; the real answer, according to George W. Hoehn, 
assistant engineer of the Acme Apparatus Company, ‘‘is that the 
5) great majority of the 
three million set-owners 
have built their own 
sets and get almost as 
much enjoyment out of 
making and remaking 
them and putting them 
together in . different 
kinds of circuits as they 
_do in hearing the pro- 
grams.’ He goes on: 


“Any person with a 
little ingenuity and care 
in following plain dia- 
grams can make a set 
which will get as good re- 
sults—and often better— 
than ‘ready-made’ sets. 

“The phenomenal in- 
crease in the number of 
set-owners in the United 
States in the last two or 
three years is due largely 
to the fact that the publie 
has come to realize that 
no revolutionary changes 
need be expectedin radio. 
There may be changes in 
stvles and types, but not in the fundamental principles which 
make wireless communication possible, any more than there 
have been in the telephone, the gas-engine, the electric motor 
and the phonograph. The principle of each of these inventions 
is the same to-day as when they were discovered. Radio cireuits 
which gave good results two or three years ago do so to-day. 

“Efficient amplification is the underlying principle which has 
made radio possible. The modern way to amplify is to use the 
same tubes tor both kinds of amplification—radio and audio. 
Radio amplification increases the energy before it gets to the 
detector, and brings in the distant stations. Audio amplifica- 
tion increases the energy after it leaves the detector, and makes 
the signals loud. Ordinarily each stage of amplification, either 
audio or radio, requires a separate tube and transformer. If three 
stages of radio and three of audio are used, six tubes and six 
transformers are needed. Using the reflex principle only three 
tubes would be needed, as each tube amplifies twice, first at radio 
frequencies and then at audio frequencies. 

‘By this method of amplification, the tubes do double duty. 
This is called the reflex method. This type of set is so sensitive 
that the faintest signals from distant stations can be made to 
operate a loudspeaker. Due to the extreme sensitivity of this 
set a large aerial is not needed; in fact a few turns of wire wound 
on a frame is sufficient. This form of aerial is called a loop, and 
when using this type of energy collector the stations are selected 
with only one knob, making il the ideal set which engineers have 
dreamed of for many years. This set gives maximum amplifca- 
tion with a minimum of tubes, has only one control, needs no 
outside aerial, and brings in the distant stations loud and clear, 
but above all brings them in undistorted. 

‘Tn order to hear clearly and distinctly, itis necessary to use am- 
plifying transformers that amplify the sound without distorting it. 
Amplificationis the key to radio—it increases the tiny sound waves 
that reach the set and makes them loud enough to hear and enjoy. 

“But it is not enough to amplify the sound. Good amplifiers 
do not blur it and make muffled, unintelligible sounds out of 
messages that should be clear and distinct. That is the danger 
of distortion.” 
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cCESS THROUGH THREADS OF ACTIVITY 
-UCCESS can be reached only along what he calls “‘continu- 
ous threads of activity,’ says Vladimir Karapetoff, hon- 
orary professor of electrical engineering in Cornell Uni- 
versity, in an article compounded of several talks before the tech- 
nical employees of the Westinghouse Company. The extracts 
given below are from The Bridge (Pittsburgh). Says Mr. Kara- 
petoff: : 

“The first diagram emphasizes the importance of continuity 
of effort and of patience. After graduating from a technical 
school the young man should select some 
particular branch of electrical engineering 
and carry it through life as a thread. The 
‘process of becoming proficient in a subject, 
may be compared to that of spinning a 
thread, adding to it new fibers as opportu- 
nities present themselves, and working these 
fibers organically into the thread. Only in 
this manner can a young man hope to become 
a master of the intricate details of an elec- 
trical subject. 

“However, it is not sufficient for success 
and for happiness to be a narrow specialist. 
So the remaining lines in. the diagram show 
some other ‘threads’ which a normal and 
harmoniously balanced young man should 
tie on to his college education and learn to 
spin them continuously through life. The 
usual claim of lack of time is mainly due to 
impatience and to the lack of continuity of 
effort. One who lays out his problems for 
many years to come can always find at least 
seraps of time, periods of low demand, 
unused intervals, ete., to add new fibers to 
this or that thread. The two arrowheads 
on top are intended to indicate the continu- 
ity of the threads and the ultimate purpose 
(service) for which they should be carried on 
and which alone can give true and lasting 
happiness. 

“Tn Fig. 2, the difficulties in spinning one 
of the main threads are illustrated in the 
manner of climkéng a hill, like ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ At o’ the young man starts with 
but a small amount of knowledge, oo’ (re- 
sidual magnetism) acquired in college. On 
the elementary stage o’a he can not work 
very hard because he has to rely on others 
to help him (small black dot) and he can 
not do much original thinking (small white 
circle) not having enough facts to base it on. Between a and b 
is the first real climb on which many fail and either remain routine 
drudges for life or are deflected into more congenial occupations. 
Much larger circles are shown on the part ab of the path, to 
indicate a great amount of hard work and original thinking 
required. Those who succeed in reaching b usually have several 
opportunities of applying their new skill and knowledge, and 
thus make this skill an organic part of their personalities. 
This period, bc, might be called the period of assimilation of 
knowledge. 

“ After this, the successive stages of a man’s professional career 
may be represented as a succession of climbs requiring a large 
amount of hard work coupled with original thinking, and of pe- 
riods of application or assimilation. The eross at e is a common 
grace of ‘almost successes,’ and stands as a warning to those 
who spend the best parts of their lives in climbing to a certain, 
position of recognition, only to find at the end that either their 
vision is insufficient to climb the last rock or that they are not 
any more capable of even a moderate amount of required hard 
work. 

“A few who reach f can not rest on their laurels, but, having 
become leaders in their profession, have new responsibilities 
which such a position implies. There are two primary duties of 
high leadership. One is to help others to climb as high as pos- 
sible This duty is indicated by posts sl and s2 with ropes at- 
tached to be thrown back to faithful climbers on various steep 
slopes. The other duty is toward future unborn generations, to 
open new vistas for them and to make their life paths easier and 
more fruitful. This duty is indicated by the arrowhead marked 
‘Infinite Progress,’ and it is on this path of self-imposed duty 
that such lonesomeness and martyrdom is encountered.”’ : 


page. 


HE EXPLAINS SUCCESS 


Prof. Vladimir Karapetoff, who gives 
a unique explanation of the technique 
of success, illustrated by the diagrams 
which are reproduced on the opposite 


While he has engineers in 
mind, much of what he says is ap- 
plicable to any profession. 


to the bathtub, when it 3 
country, was possibly ore si 
be inclined to think. The Japanese, it will be 
considered bathtubs unclean utensils, and experiments 
by Katherine Hirst and Jean Broadhurst, of Teache TS | 
New York, in The Nation’s Health (Chicago) tend to 

this opinion, at least in cases where tubs are used by a cons 
able number of persons without chemical cleansing bet 
times. The experiments recommende 
free use of chlorinated lime, or better 
the substitution of the shower-bath. M: 
people, the writers say, are -willing to sub- 
stitute the more stimulating shower for t 

morning tub, but at night most peop. 
prefer the more soothing and relaxing effects _ 
of the warm tub bath. There are, however, 4 
strong arguments for replacing bathtubs by 
showers in dormitories, boarding-houses, | 
and probably in a large percentage of private — 
homes. This is indicated by the study | 
already described, undertaken to test the © 
persistence of characteristic body organisms. _ 
We read further: 


“Since Bacterium coli is a constant and — 
prominent inhabitant of the human intestines, 
it was selected as an indicative organism in 
this study of the bathtub problem. Its 
persistence would not necessarily prove the 
survival of definite disease organisms, but 
we, as a nation, would instinctively object 
to using a tub we knew held such traces of 
previous occupancy. 4 

“The bathtubs studied were dormitory 
tubs, used by groups of eight or ten people 
each. The bathtub samples were obtained | 
by rubbing a fresh cotton swab in three 
places on each tub. Each swab was placed 
immediately in a fermentation tube. On 
incubating two to three days, some of the 
tubes showed the well-known Bacterium coli 
reaction. i 

“In all, one hundred and thirteen bath- 
tubs were tested in this way. Of these, 
thirty-nine were found to give positive 
Bacterium coli findings. 7 

“This shows that at least one-third of the bathtubs were not 
thoroughly cleaned between periods of use. The following 
statements may be made: 

“1, As many positive results were obtained from bathtubs 
that were dry as from wet bathtubs. 

“2. The bottom and edge of the drain, which are the slowest 
places to become dry, show the highest per cent. of Bacterium coli 
findings. 

“3. No relationship existed between the results obtained 
and the eye classification of the tubs as ‘clean’ or ‘dirty.’ 

“4. No definite figures were obtained with regard to time 
intervals since occupancy, because the bathtubs were used ir- 
regularly throughout the day as well as during the rush hours at 
night and morning. 

“From this portion of the work the following conclusions are 
evident: 

“I. Sinee Bacterium coli is so frequently found in bathtubs, 
other organisms that are definitely pathogenic may be trans- 
ferred through the indiscriminate use of bathtubs, especially 
where very short intervals elapse between the times when the 
tub is in use, as in the more rushed morning and evening hours. 

“2. Special investigations are necessary - regarding the 
methods of cleaning bathtubs. 

“Various cleaning agents and disinfectants were tried out. 
Ammonia failed to kill the organisms in sixteen out of sixteen 
trials. Kerosene tested five minutes after application failed 
to lill the organisms in four out of four tests; when tested fifteen 
ie after application, kerosene failed in three out of four 

ests. 


Chlorinated lime, as obtained at ordinary grocery stores 


- 


Nite 


sts made five min- 
ch application showed hat Bacterium coli. was 
out of twelve trials. 
it of two commercial disinfectants was effective in the 
n advertised, tho each killed Bacterium coli in one minute 
che solution was twice as strong as the one recommended. 
e domestic cleansing agents (two frictional and one 
chemical) were quite unsatisfactory. — 
ad “Tn all 176 tests were made with eight common disinfecting 
ae cleaning agents. 
“Chlorinated lime is the most sn tinkietors of the agents tested 
rer home and institutional use, both because of its low cost and 
the rapidity with which it acts. Since stock solutions are 


_ effective for seven days, an ordinary five-cent can could be: 
dissolved in a quart of water and kept in a corked jar or | 


-- bottle for use during the entire week. There is probably no 
st addition to the cleaning and disinfecting substances used in the 


home so well worth the money and the slight amount of labor ~ 


required. 
_ “Tt is recommended, therefore, that: 

“1. Bathtubs in boarding-houses, hotels, dormitories, ete., 
should be washed thoroughly with chlorinated lime after use, 
or at least five minutes preceding filling. 

_ “9. Tf adequate disinfection can not be assured, bathtubs 
should be replaced by showers.”’ 


“FORTIFIED” MILK 


ILKS ARE BEING FORTIFIED by the addition of 
condensed-milk products, we are told by Dr. David 
Wilbur Horn, writing in The American Journal of 
Pharmacy (Philadelphia). The quantities added are, too small 


_ torespond to the usual chemical test, but Dr. Horn has examined 


some thousands of milk residues microscopically, and during the 


” past year has repeatedly observed that the microscopic appear- 


-ance is sufficiently characteristic to enable him to detect many 
_ fortified milks. He briefly reports the results of his test as 
follows: - 


‘Recently I had the opportunity to work upon known com- 
mercially fortified milks which had had only 20 quarts of con- 
densate added to 1,200 quarts of normal milk. Even at this dilu- 
tion the results are definite, and the fortified milks were readily 
identified. 
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“The milks are centrifuged 10 minutes at 2,000 to 2,100 revo- 
lutions per minute in glass tubes closed at the bottom with rub- 
ber stoppers. Smears are made from the residues adhering to 
these stoppers, allowed to air-dry, and then stained with methy- 
lene blue. After washing and air-drying, the smears are exam- 


. light, which is the most brilliant, exhibits a sort of halo. 


a ae? = v3 y « * q ¥ 
ned wit h the microscope. N 
from normal raw milk or normal Foe ar In tl 


appearance these foreign bodies are suggestive of minute sta 
grains, and are readily distinguished from minute fat globules | 


TOTAL ACHIEVEMENT 


TIME 


Fia, 2. 


@, hard work; ©, original thinking; WAY, assimilation; t, the coma: 
mon grave of ‘‘almost successes’’; s,, 3,, posts with ropes to help 
climbers, - 

“THE HEIGHTS BY GREAT MEN REACHED AND KEPT— 


Are not attained by sudden flight, according to Professor Karapetoff, but 
by alternating periods of strenuous work or thought and of assimilation. 


their irregular forms and the fact that they take some of the 


stain whereas the fat globules remain colorless. Sometimes 
these foreign bodies give the visual impression of collapsed 
spheres, after the manner of red blood-cells, but they are much 
smaller. When such smears are compared by the naked eye 
with smears from normal milks they seem usually to exhibit a 
mat surface, relatively lusterless and rough. 

“In some instances the centrifugal force has produced visible 
deposits (of white solids) from the fortified milks. This fact sug- 
gests the reason why the microscopic detection of such milks is 
possible. Colloidal particles thrown down and dried might 
naturally be expected to vary in exact form and size while still 


showing general similarity. 


“This microscopic test is readily made a part of the routine 
examination of milks, and it is definite and sensitive. Whether or 
not there are commercial fortified milks that it will not detect 
will be answered most promptly through extensive use.” 


WHAT ELECTRIC LIGHT IS BEST FOR THE EYES?—The 
inereasing use of electric light, even in rural neighborhoods, 
lends fresh importance to the question as to which of the various 
types of electric light is the one best suited for the human eyes. 
This is answered definitely by La Presse Medicale (Paris), which 
says: 


‘“There are three principal types of electric lamps—the old- 
fashioned bulb having a carbon filament, the lamp having a 
long metal filament in a vacuum, and the lamp having a shorter 
filament in nitrogen. This last is more costly but has a higher 
degree of lighting power for an equal amount of electricity. The 
light of the three types differs considerably to the eye. The 
carbon filament gives a more yellowish light, while the nitrogen 
When 
analyzed by the spectograph the radiation of the three lamps is 
shown to differ greatly. The spectrum given by the nitrogen 
lamps is not only the most intense but the most extensive, and 
includes the ultra-violet rays, while the lamp with the carbon 
filament has‘a spectrum which includes a number of ingra-red 
rays, the visible radiation consisting mainly of yellow, orange and 
red. This carbon filament lamp contains too many of the infra- 
red rays to be comfortable to the eye. The nitrogen lamp, on 
the other hand, contains too much of the ultra-violet radiation 
and thus renders the erystalline lens fluorescent, whence comes 
the halo mentioned above. Preference should therefore be given 
to the vacuum lamp, since the light furnished by it is better 
balanced and more complete... With regard to the nitrogen lamp 
it may be said further that it is inadvisable that a source of light 
should be too rich in ultra-violet rays, since these tend to dimin- 
ish the sensitiveness of the retina and cause congestion of the 
conjunctiva.” 


LETTERS ~ AND =~ Aes 


LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


TRAINING TO PRESERVE ART 


ERE PURCHASE is not our full duty. Preservation 
of the art treasures that Europe’s need places within 
our reach is perhaps even a greater duty, for it implies 

the possession and use of something besides money. Harvard 
has come to recognize the need here of a trained body of men and 


Courtesy of The International Studio 


IS THERE ANOTHER RAPHAEL IN AMERICA? 


This one reproduced here, known as ‘‘The Cowper Madonna,” is in the famous 
collection of Mr, Joseph E. Widener of Philadelphia. 


women to care for the works of art that have come under the 
guardianship of America, and is raising a minimum sum of 
$2,000,000 “‘for the erection of a new art museum, or art labora- 
tory, and for the endowment of original research in the preserva- 
tion of art.’’ Pictures and artistic objects removed from the 
climatic conditions under which they were produced are found 
to deteriorate under the rigors of our climate and housing 
conditions; hence the need to save what we have acquired out 
of the overflowing storehouse of Europe. The amount of this 
accumulation has been steadily growing. Mr. Edward W. 
Forbes, Director of the Fogg Art Museum at Harvard, estimates 
that since 1910 more than $250,000,000 in European art treasures, 


. 


‘ brought to America. 


comprising paintings, sculptures, etchings, prints, decorative 
panels, tapestries and other types of the fine arts have been 
If these were added to what already 


existed in various collections, the total value of art treasures in 
America would likely exceed a half billion dollars. The works 
thus indicated are in our museums or large private 
collections. ‘Those owned privately are from time 
to time loaned for public exhibitions, and so begin 
the public career they are likely destined for. : In 
the statement of Mr. Forbes issued for the press, 
we read: 


“The transfer of so many art treasures from 
Europe to America is unique; it represents the 
greatest transfer of art in history and it has been 
accomplished entirely by peaceful methods. In the 
past great transfers of art from one country to 
another have been, almost without exception, war 
indemnities levied by the victor. 

‘‘Furthermore, almost all of the American pur- 
chases of art in Europe have been made by individ- 
Suals, either from their own love of art, or as @ 
contribution to public museums. The number of 
wealthy American citizens who have devoted con- 
siderable portions of their personal fortunes to the 
accumulation of art treasures is impressive. It has 
been the mainstay of art patronage in this country. 

“Tn Europe, on the other hand, quite the opposite 
las been true. In England, France and Italy there 
have been liberal patrons of the arts, but the largest 
measure of public museum support has been from 
the various Governments, which, recognizing the 
influence of the fine arts in the creation of national 
character, have made their support in times of peace 
liberal and their indemnities in war great. In ad- 
dition, as in the case of Italy and France, there has 
been the munificent patronage of the church. 

‘* America’s rise as a storehouse of art treasures can 
be ascribed to two principal causes: first, the rise of 
our country as a great commercial power, a corollary 
of which is our present favorable economic position 
compared with that of Europe; and, secondly, the 
awakening interest in the fine arts on the part of the 
public. Individual and collective material wealth 
has always been a requisite in the collection and 
ereation of art treasures, while the economic health 
of a nation as a whole has always been a requisite 
for the development of public taste and interest in 
the fine arts.” 


A little over fifty years ago there were no art 
museums in this country; now there are more than 
fifty-three important ones located in the large centers 
of population. These possessions impose respon- 
sibilities and introduce opportunities, says Mr. Forbes, who 
declares that ‘“‘the error of our ways would be great were we to 
regard these possessions merely as a cause for pride, and over- 
look our responsibilities for their preservation and the oppor- 
tunities of their influence.” For— 


“The great masterpieces which have come down to us are a 
priceless heritage. Unfortunately many of them, particularly 
paintings, are in constant danger of deterioration and perma- 
nent destruction. Old fourteenth-century pictures which have 
hung in the damper climate of Italy for 500 years sometimes 
deterio rate rapid| y in steam-heated homes or museums. Others 
because painted with inferior pigments or damaged by varnishes 
whose properties were unknown at the time of their use, have 
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een lost to civilization forever, or are in danger of being so 
lost. This is as true with respect to many recent works of 
art as with those of older masters. The preservation of these, 

_therefore—and the preservation of art is only a degree less 

pumportant than its creation—falls upon America as an in- 
escapable obligation. 

_ “Our opportunities, which are as great as our obligations, lie in 

the use of these art treasures in the elevation of public taste. 

Taste, or the appreciation of art, is limited to our association 

with the artistic. And it is taste, which, in a large measure, is 

_ the determining factor in the levels attained in artistic creation. 
With America’s collections, representing the best in art of all 

_ periods, a large part of the public should become intimate, and 

the rest interested. The appreciation and taste thus formed 

_ will do much to foster the creation of a distinctive American art, 

_and the continued improvement in the appearance of our neces- 

sary and decorative surroundings. 

_ “To enable America properly to discharge her obligations as 
the trustee or guardian of irreplaceable treasure, and to assist in 
the development of a public taste commensurate with our réle as 
a great nation, Harvard University is raising a minimum sum of 
$2,000,000. This sum will be used for the erection of a new art 
museum, or art laboratory, and for the endowment of original 
research in the preservation of art. 

“The education of men to be the guardians of the art relies— 
-that is, men to serve as museum directors and curators—calls 
for a highly specialized training, and a scholarship as sound 
as that of any branch of learning. Knowledge of the proper 
care of art relics requires extensive training and research, often 
involving several branches of science. For instance, the chem- 
istry of paints is a much neglected field of study which promises 
much both in the improvement of modern pigments and the 

preservation. of old canvases. Besides being the guardians of the 
arts, curators and directors, along with connoisseurs, are the 
educators of the public in the fine arts. S 

“In supplying this highly specialized and scholarly training, 
Harvard University uses its art museum, containing valuable 
collections, as an art laboratory. Here future curators and 
connoisseurs may examine, analyze and study valuable works 
of art as minutely as the biologist studies his subjects in 
his laboratory. This is perhaps the most effective way in 
which men may be trained in the business of operating a 
museum. 

“Tt is difficult to furnish exact figures as to the number of men 
actually engaged in the various branches of this profession, but it 
is known that twenty-four Harvard men and eight Radcliffe 
women are on the staffs of museums, and twenty-three are en- 
gaged in teaching. In addition there are at least eleven critics 
and a large number of artists who have graduated from Harvard 
in recent years. These figures do not include those who are 
architects. 

“In addition to those studying the fine arts professionally, 
there are enrolled in the study of the fine arts at Harvard about 
500 students, some of whom maintain these studies for a year 
only, while others continue them throughout their college course. 
Whether they undertake these studies or not is entirely volun- 
tary with them. The nature of their work is similar to that of 
the students specializing in this field, the only difference being in 
the extent of concentration. It develops their critical faculties 
and enables them to carry out into the country with them upon 
graduation the cultural influences of the appreciation of beauty 
and good taste. 

‘Our failure properly to discharge our obligations as guard- 
jans of the valuable art treasures of the world would, in 
effect, be little short of that spirit of vandalism which de- 
stroyed so much of the art of ancient Greece and Rome. 
Similarly, our failure to foster the influence of these art 
treasures in our national life would be to deny ourselves the 
benefits of that civilizing foree—beauty; by the achievements 
in which we measure the value of past peoples’ contributions 
to civilization.” 


A similar effort has recently been started in England, as may 
be learned from an announcement of the Royal Academy which 
seeks ‘“‘to devise ways and means for the preservation of ancient 
and modern art.’’ Jt notes that hitherto preservative methods 
have been kept secret, but it seeks in future to establish an in- 
ternational study that will be prosecuted toward these ends. 
It appears that the Academy will concentrate at first on the 
best means of cleaning old masterpieces encrusted with the dirt 
of ages.” 


PUTTING JAZZ IN ITS PLACE 


AZZ HAS COME to receive serious attention from the 
colleges. Not that a new chair has been established to 
teach the compelling rhythm; or that students of it may 
apply for honors. The Dean of the Yale Musie School is 

seriously concerned when he sees how New York concert halls 
have joined with the music halls and cabarets of Broadway to 
exploit it, and critics are warning composers not to overlook 


Courtesy of The International Studia . 


A MEDICI AFTER BOTTICELLI 


Mr. Otto Kahn is the fortunate possessor of this portrait of Giuliano 
de Medici by the artist seldom met outside Europe. 


““¢the steady whimsical meter’ of jazz if they hope faithfully to 
Dean Smith is not out to kill 
“Any eriticism 


represent the American spirit.” 
jazz—only to confine it to its proper sphere. 
of the musie or of its composers is academic and unealled for— 
provided jazz holds to its original purpose of entertaining people 
in their times of recreation.’”’ But he does object when he sees 
serious musicians ‘‘ professing to find in jazz a veritable treasure 
of art which is to represent America before the world.” In 
the New York Herald Tribune he proceeds to point out “one or 
two fallacies which lurk in the enthusiastic but careless thinking 
Thus: 


of the protagonist of jazz.” 


“Tt is commonly remarked that jazz is ‘typical of the pulse of 
America.’ Yes, but of a restricted America, the America of 
Times Square at night—dancing, dining, joking, fun-loving 
America. 'To many people, to be sure, that is America; the rest 
is unexplored. But where in either the verse or music of jazz 
can be found the rhythm of strong, fine feeling, of America at her 
work, of the thoughtful idealism of her quieter hours? Confined 
in the ballroom, the theater and the fashionable hotel, jazz can 
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have no knowledge of the romance of the New England hills or 
the vast spaces of the Western plains. Jazz is not the folk-lore 
of a nation. . s 

‘A second fallacy: ‘Out of this jazz movement will be produced 
at some future time the great American composer.’ What will 
the great man have as material for his art? A few orchestral 
effects, produced by queer instruments and novel mechanical 
devices. We laugh now at what one writer calls ‘the ch uckling, 
gurgling saxophone and the giggling clarinet.’ but the first five 
years of this type of humor are the easiest. f ; 

‘What is bound eventually to deaden the inventiveness of 
the ‘great American composer’ 
is the fact that jazzis the ex- 
ploitation of just one rhythm. 
This rhythm is the original 
rag-time of thirty years ago. 
There have been occasional 
captivating additions to it in 
the form of elaborate counter- 
points in jarring rhythmic dis- 
sonance, but the fundamental 
‘um-paugh, um-paugh’ and the 
characteristic syneopation per- 
sist through the years. Without 
these there is no jazz. In the 
nine symphonies of Beethoven 
there are at least fifty totally 
different rhythms. Recently I 
played a ‘Study in Jazz’ by 
one of the most subtly trained 
Americans, ordinarily a non- 
jazzist. It is a thoroughly de- 
lightful piece. But I wonder 
what would happen if the same 
composer should try to match 
the thirty-six movements of the 
Beethoven symphonies with 
the same number of jazz stud- 
ies, written under the tyranny 
of the one rhythm? This may 
be an unfair challenge, but the 
‘ereat American composer’ of 
the future will have to face it.” 


Jazz is American, so Dean 
Smith argues, in much the 
same way and degree as the 
funny series of drawings in our 
newspapers. For example: 


““Mutt and Jeff,’ and the 
remarkable work of Briggs are 
American to the bone, with the 
added adv antage over jazz of Courtesy of The International Studio 
possessing the power of satire. x 
They are more our own product 
than are the paintings of the 
members of the National Acad- 
emy who, like our musicians, 
are much influenced by technique. We never tire of watching 
the fortunes of ‘Petey Dink’ and his expensive family. Why 
does not some 100 per cent. lover of American art propose 
‘Petey’ as the model for Justice, Medicine or the Fine Arts in the 
mural decorations of our public buildings? The only reason that 
such a proposal seems more absurd than the present effort to 
enthrone jazz is that absurdities which strike the eye are more 
readily detected than those that pass into the ear, — 

“Sheer Americanism in art can not be expected at this time. 
The melting-pot is the symbol of our artistic life, as well as of 
our hoped-for racial unity. We shall have to be satisfied for the 
present with an occasional autheniie flavor of Americanism 
Such a flavor is often to be noticed in our American musie. 
The works of Chadwick, MacDowell, Parker and. more recently 
Sowerby abound in passages which somehow are American. 
When it comes to making a ‘distinct contribution’ to musical 
art our composers suffer a disadvantage in comparison with 
foreign musicians. We have no pure American folk music 
throbbing in our blood. Grieg, Tehaikovsky. Brahms and 
Verdi with perfect naturalness reflect the spirit of their folk 
music, and through that the spirit of their race. The most that 
the American can do is to make studies based on folk music. 
This is an objective, artificial pursuit. Negro and Indian melo- 
dies and jazz may be taken over and imitated, but they are not 


MADONNA BY BONFIGLIO 


Owned by Mr. Otto Kahn, is among the rare works of Italian art 
come to make its home in America, 


a 


a part of the national heritage. The American, therefore, is~ 
driven into eclecticism, into fashioning a melting-pot of his own. 
He is subject to influences from all over the world, and shapes 
them into new forms which fit his personality. If he has been 
brought up with a strong love for Bach, Wagner and Franck, 
he is not. at home in jazz. He finds it hopelessly restricted. 
All he can get from jazz of the present day isa few devices of 
orchestral color and the ‘lilt,’ which will serve him in special 
compositions, but which will be stupid and offensive if adopted 
for steady use. ; ; 

“ Possibly the jazz of the future will evolve into something else, 
something more varied than it 
jsnow. Its main contribution, 
however, will always have to be — 
in the field of humor. Here it 
performs a useful service and 
endears itself to every Amer- 
ican who enjoys a joke. But 
jt would best leave to others 
the creation of big, deeply felt 
compositions where joking may 
be an affront. America knows 
how to weep as wellas tolaugh.” 


HERMES STAYS AT HOME 
—America will not see the 
famous statue of Hermes by 
Praxiteles after all. The 
report was premature—‘‘a Ca- 
nard” the London Vimes eor- 
respondent at Athens calls it. 
So we shall have to bear our — 
disappointment as best we 
may. The difficulties of trans- 
portation would be  insur- 
mountable, it is said. It is 
declared mechanically im- 
possible ‘to move the statue 
from its present site at Olym- 
pia (where it is in constant 
danger from earthquakes) even 
so far as Athens.”’ The corre- 
spondent continues: 


“The press, with very few 
exceptions, is extremely hostile 
to the proposal. It is pointed 
out that apart from the in- 
dignity of such a transaction, 
the risk of damage (or even 
loss) would be great. It will be 
remembered that the statue 
(of marble) is the chef d’euvre 

of Praxiteles, and shows the 
god holding the infant Dionysos on his left arm. (The right 
forearm and the lower portions of both legs are missing.) This 
left arm would be extremely difficult to protect in transpor~ 
tation, and no insurance effected could restore the damage 
should it be broken off. 

“The statue itself has never heen moved from Olympia (near 
Patras), where it was found fifty years ago, partly because it was 
feared that it might be damaged in transit, partly because it was 
felt that Olympia was a more appropriate place for the patron 
god of the Olympic Games than the museum at Athens. For 
nearly a thousand years the statue in its undamaged state graced 
the Olympie playing-fields with its majestic beauty, and there is a 
very strong feeling against its removal, however worthy the 
object. i 

‘The idea of trailing the statue round the United States in 
order ‘to collect funds for the Greek refugees js repugnant to 
Greek feeling. . . . They have given freely of their own 
charity, the State has made great contributions, and valuable 
security has been pledged for the loan already obtained while 
still more valuable security is offered for the further loan now 
sought. It is felt that if the only way to obtain American 
participation in the loan is to send the Hermes touring the 
States like a side-show at a fair the money so raised could 
bring no blessing with it.” 
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ENGLAND’S LAUREATE HERE 


NGLAND REPORTS A RUMOR that, after Robert 

Bridges, there will be no further appointment of a poet- 

laureate. The London Spectator does not take the 
rumor seriously, remembering that it has.cireulated before when 
the office was open for a new candidate. Dr. Bridges is at 
present in America, having come as exchange professor to a 
Western University; but he has shrunk 
into retirement, refusing to be inter- 
viewed or exploited in any way. 
“That was characteristic of him,” 
says Kenyon West in the Newark 
Evening News. ‘‘Nevertheless, it is 
impossible for people not to be in- 
terested in him—the first laureate 
who has ever come to America.’’ 
This critic bases our interest on a 
wider fact than his visit, however, 
and names him “‘the foremost living 
poet.” While opinions may differ in 
regard to his superlative importance, 
this fact is attributed to our meager 
acquaintance with his work, and the 
writer sets about giving us a few 
words of exposition: 


“The artistic equipment of Robert 
Bridges is undoubtedly of a high order. 
He is essentially a singer, the lyrical 
quality of whose poetry is of rare and 
delicate beauty, catching much of the 
spirit of the old Elizabethans, yet 
striking a modern note which makes 
him peculiarly well fitted to voice the 
aspirations and emotions of the En- 
' gland of his own time. It is by the 
exquisite lyrics which he wrote before 
he was laureate that he has won the 
highest recognition. In these lyrics 
he shows his mastery in the choice 
of the magie of words—words often 
placed in new and captivating com- 
binations and relations—most musical, 
and they sing their way into the read- 
er’s heart. 

“‘The poetry of Robert Bridges has 
absolute sincerity and nobility, imag- 
jnative vision into the deep things of 
life, and he deals with them with a 
touch of tender grace and sympathy. 

‘““When he sings of the mysterious 
loveliness of nature we find that he 
has discovered many illusive, hidden 
things which elude the ordinary observer, and he has the power 
to put into a few luminous lines, sometimes into one suggestive 
word, a remarkably vivid presentation of truth. By his swift 
imagination he penetrates into the very heart of English scenery 
and makes of it what he ealls ‘an embodied joy.’ His tranquil, 
meditative gathering up of personal impressions and experiences, 
his tender, brooding cherishing of his discoveries make his lyrics 

peculiarly attractive, wholly apart from their melody, their 
' word-magic, their artistic beauty. We feel not only the poet’s 
joy in his discoveries, but we share in his joy.” 


His temperament is ‘‘that of the scholar, the observer, the 
artist, the lover of all fine expressions of body, mind and soul. 
... He is at once very traditional and very modern; very 
Christian in tone and sympathy, and unflinchingly sincere in 
accepting the discovered truths of science.” But— 


‘Popular’ Robert Bridges has never been. Lafcadio Hearn 
said that being in his own way quite ‘different’ from other poets 
of the time, he can not appeal to commonplace minds. Essen- 
tially a poet for readers of poetic temper, he has, however, found 
his ‘fit audience,’ and critics of discernment and authority have 
welcomed him warmly. His appointment to the laureateship 
naturally extended his fame and made him better known, 


WILL HE HAVE A SUCCESSOR? 


Robert Bridges, now visiting America, may be the 
last laureate of England, 
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especially in America. But he has never sought publicity. 
Indeed, he has done his best to avoid it! His first poems were 
published privately, then he gradually conquered his reserve and 
published his work in the usual way. In one.of his sonnets in 
‘The Growth of Love,’ he speaks of his ‘uncared-for songs,’ but 
he had ‘joy in the making’ of them. By the alchemy of his 
exquisite art, the haunting musie of his verse, the sympathy of 
his spirit with all that is beautiful and fine and true, his work has 
by degrees won its way and taken very high rank. He has been 
untiring in making experiments in un- 
usual meters, written many poems in 
the classical style, written in obedience 
to his theory that variations of stress 
rather than regular syllables should 
govern the construction of poems. 
This has undoubtedly affected his 
popularity with the people who have 
commonplace minds. His dramas, too, 
are mainly on classical subjects and 
the masses do not take kindly to them. 
Indeed he has not the creative instinct, 
the constructive ability essential to a 
dramatist.’ 


The ery about abolishing the laur- 
eateship arose when Alfred Austin died, 
showing ‘‘the usual misconceptions of 
the nature and significance of the- 
office, the usual disregard of the tradi- 
tions of the past, and the lack of his- 
torical knowledge.”” Even— 


“The London Times in apparent 
good faith requoted the spurious sonnet 
purporting to be written by Words- 
worth, but which was obviously one 
of the prevailing caricatures and paro- 
dies, written in imitation of the famous 
Bon Gaultier Ballads. 

““When Asquith appointed Robert 
Bridges, The Times exprest its approv- 
al, ‘the honor paid to him is an honor 
paid to poetry for her own sake. .. . 
The publie ear attracted by the rumor - 
of his new dignity will receive from 
his poems not only arich gift of beauty 
but an example of special value in 
days when poetry shows a tendency 
to run wild—the example of work 
which looks back to the old while com- 
manding the allegiance of the new. ... 
Tho it may be urged that he has never 
shown any signs of sympathy with 
what is regarded as the necessary offi- 
cial duties of a poet laureate, it should 
not be forgotten that external occasions 
have before stirred him to such noble 
utterance as to be found in his Pureell 
Commemoration Ode and the Ode on the Ninth Jubilee of Eton.’ 

‘*Kvery one knows that the ‘birthday odes’ and poems on set 
occasions are not now required of a poet laureate. He may 
write when he chooses; but tho ‘The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new,’ there is yet the lingering tradition that the laureate 
must be in sympathy with the policies of his government. For 
that reason Salisbury chose Alfred Austin above the greater 
poets then living. 

‘“‘Before 1913 Robert Bridges was not only a poet and writer 
of poetical plays, but a eritic of authority and distinction. His 
analysis of Keats ranks high. He wrote valuable books on 
Milton’s ‘Prosody,’ on ‘The Mispronunciation of English’ and 
other studies in the art and science of poetry. He was also 
busied in new forms of versification and metrical experiments. 
Honorary degrees were conferred upon him, and there appeared 
appreciative criticisms of his work from men like Edward Dow- 
den, Andrew Lang, Lionel Johnson, John Bailey, Edmund 
Gosse, Arthur Symons, Lafeadio Hearn (who gave a most de- 
lightful exposition of some of Bridges’s poems to his students 
at Tokyo). The general opinion of these critics was that Bridges’s 
lyrics are most representative of his genius.”’ 


Some specimens of his verse are quoted in the department of 
CURRENT PoETrRY. 


RIME, IT IS STARTLING TO LEARN, piles up such 
a staggering loss to the country every year that it costs 
more than our Army and Navy, more than our police 

systems, more, in fact, than any other item in our national 

ledger. It is the biggest drain that business is forced to meet. 

We have frequently discust crime from the religious standpoint, 

and it is not without interest, and certainly not without concern 

to us all, to view it as a bookkeeper would look at it at the end 
of the fiscal year—from the standpoint of profits and loss. Most 
people think of crime cost as a slight and incidental burden on the 

State and national revenues. But it is a drain on every man’s 

purse, as certain and un- 

avoidable, under the cir- 


cumstances, as the in- a , 

come tax or the cost of > 

bread and shoes. The Val COST OF CRIME 

total annual levy which 

erime places on the coun- 

try is probably not NATIONAL 

less than $10,000,000,000, RECEIPTS 

writes Edward H. Smith an 
‘in Business, a magazine ey 


deseribed in its name, 
published in Detroit. 
This sum, he tells us, is 
about three times the 
amount of the national 
budget for 1923, two and 
_ one-half times the total 
ordinary receipts of the 
nation for the same 
period, more than three 
times the customs and 
internal revenue receipts, 
and at least twelve times 


hy 
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THE CRIME COST TWELVE 


OUR BIGGEST TAX—THE COST OF CRIME 


As the diagram shows, the country’s crime cost, about $10,000,000,000 annually, is 
two and a half times the total ordinary receipts for 1923, three times the national 


AY 
are told, could not understand for more than two years 
plaints that came to him that he was being undersold in re mn 
goods. It developed, after long investigation, that a jobbin g firm 
located near his own factory, was the ringleader and disposer 
a gang of fake bankrupts and credit manipulators who sent om 
men to various parts of the country and got them to open di 
goods stores and run up credits with manufacturers, alwe 
including the Philadelphia manufacturer. After they had b 
up their credits, these fake retailers obtained big orders, and t 
disappeared or went bankrupt. In either event all their valual 
stock found its way, by circuitous routing, to the Philadelphia _ 
jobber. He was finally © 
caught, and he and his _ 
gang were sent to prison. 
But the vast bulk of | 
stolen goods of this kind, 
says the writer, is still — é 
being disposed of by i ' 
enormous fencing and — 
disposing organizations — 


NATIONAL CUSTOMS ano 


BUDGET INTERNAL in New York and other 

Da REVENUE great distributing points. 
C4 Says Mr. Smith: 

W- ‘“ These fences, who are 

COST OF men of means and in- 

ARMY AnD finence, secretly buy vast 

NAVY quantities of stolen mer- 


chandise from all manner 
of property  eriminals. 
They pay, almost with- 
out exception, 25 per 


1D) 


| eent. of the wholesale 

nies value of the stolen goods. 

The thieves get this pro- 

TIMES THE PRICE OF PEACE portion in cash. The 


fence takes all subsequent 
risks. He sends out under- 


the annual cost of the budget for the same year, more than three times the customs and internal revenue world salesmen to mer- 
Armyand Navy. ‘“‘If,as receipts, and at least twelve times the annual cost of the Army and Navy. chants whom he knows 


has been repeatedly esti- 
mated, the total income 
of the country is from sixty to seventy billions a year,”’ says the 
writer, ‘‘it is clear that a sixth or seventh of our total earnings is 
wasted, directly or indirectly, on crime.’ The strangest feature 
of these staggering facts, we are told, is that so few men, even of 
those most alive to great issues, ever take much account of crime 
as an economic problem or have any adequate idea of its menace 
to business. But, goes on the writer, 


“There is surely no well-informed merchant in the country, 
operating in those lines that robbers commonly attack, who 
doesn’t know that he must compete constantly with the under- 
world. Burglars, bandits, fraudulent bankrupts, eredit trimmers, 
common, thieves, dishonest employees, corrupt trueckmen, pack- 
age- and bundle-snatchers, railroad thieves, harbor pirates, and 
many other criminal families take not less than five or six hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of goods every year and turn this huge 
bulk over to fences and professional disposers, who then vend 
the stolen merchandise to dishonest or ignorant retailers in all 
parts of the country. In certain lines, like dry-goods, silk under- 
wear and women’s apparel, silk shirts, linens, woolens, shoes, 
gloves and other leathers, furs, laces, men’s clothing, haberdash- 
ery, and even in some grocery lines, this competition of subter- 
ranean with legitimate commerce has grown to bea national evil.”’ 


A well-known Philadelphia manufacturer of silk stockings, we 


to be prone to the argu- 
ments of prices well 
under the market. Sueh 
salesmen are a regularly constituted order. There are scores 
of them in New York, who never in all their lives have sold 
a dollar’s worth of honest stuff. They deal in stolen values only 
and penetrate to all parts, disposing of what ean not be offered 
in one city by putting it on the market in another.” 


The figures showing the vast losses from crime Phys 2s been 
gathered by Mr. Smith over a period of several years from 
authoritative sources. He names as these sourees Seymour L. 
Cromwell, president of the New York Stock Exchange: William 
B. Joyee, chairman of the board of directors of the National 
Surety Company; Henry H. Reed, of the marine ageney of the 
{naurance Company of North America; Hugh Smith, secretary 
of the National Vigilance Committee of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World; C. W. West, chief investigator for the 
National Association of Credit Men; H. J. Kenner, manager of 
the New York Better Business Bureau; the police departments 
of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other 
cities; and the Association of Railway Executives. Of this in- 
formation Mr. Smith writes: 


be ra + " C 7 
Bucket-shops, board-of-trade swindles, land swindles and 
other confidence games having to do with stocks bonds and 
’ 


s from all forms of forgery and check raising is 
an. $100, 000,000. 
ational Association of Credit ee a places the total loss 


Bhar ca a $400, 000, 000. 
ad debts to wholesale and retail merchants pile up another 
1 000,000. 


100, 000, 000. ae authorities sec that this figure is too 
Serta 


+t $200, 000,000 yearly—which figure also has been attacked as 
ng far too low. 
““To indicate how some of these estimates were computed—the 
Harvard Business School, in 1921, examined 119 department 
stores, which sold a gross of $318, 000, 000 worth of goods. These 
stores were found to charge off two-tenths of 1 per cent. of sales 
volume for uncollectable debts. The school examined the books 
_ of 727 retail stores and found bad-debt losses of $815,235. 
' ‘The Retail Credit Men’s Association of St. Louis became 
interested in the problem of bad checks some time ago and con- 
ducted an inquiry among its membership and among credit 
associations in other cities. From its findings the St. Louis as- 
sociation estimated that the annual bad-check loss of the aver- 
age retailer is about $150. To arrive at an estimate of the 
- national total, you can multiply that $150 by 600,000. 
“Thus, be as skeptical as we like, we are faced with an annual 
~ loss to criminals—by direct stealing—that totals in the neighbor- 
hood of $3,500,000,000.”’ 


However, this direct property loss through criminal operation, 
- says the writer, is only the beginning of the story. The indirect 
_mulet is much greater. To begin with, the cost of prevention, 
F detection, prosecution and punishment of crime, and the cost of 
the police systems, their wages and expenses, have been estimated 
Be by penologists and social investigators at $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually. ©To this add the cost of courts, of prisons, penitentiaries, 
"4 jails, reformatories and asylums, of the feeding and pay of their 
inmates, and the cost of guards, jailers, wardens, matrons, ete. 
, Ex-Governor Frank Lowden of Illinois, we are told, said in a 
q recent speech that the expenditure for housing, feeding and at- 
: tending the criminal and charitable charges of the various States 
- now amounts to between one-third and one-fourth of the States’ 
. total incomes. Nor, says the writer, does the matter end here: 


“Penologists and criminologists estimate that in one sense or 
‘another from 1 to 1 4% per cent. of the population is criminal. At 
all times about 200,000 persons in the United States are under 
lock and key. But these 200,000 represent less than one-fifth 
_ of the active criminal population—men, women and children who 
are definitely anti-social and certain to be charges of the State 
for some part of their lives. Not only does this great army of 
offenders steal $3,500,000,000 annually; not only does it require 
about as much more of public money for policing, imprisonment, 
feeding and attention; but it is an unproductive force, a great 
economic waste. If the annual productiveness of the individual 
be estimated at the conservative sum of $1,500, it will be seen 
that $1,500,000,000 must be set down on the crime bill as indus- 
trial wastage. 

‘‘Still other items remain to bring the total up to the estimated 
ten, billions. These include the operations of criminals not of 
the stealing classification, such as slayers, fire-setters, smugglers, 
bootleggers, counterfeiters, coiners, and many others, the sums 
spent on investigations and prosecutions, the net loss through 
commercial bribery and many other stray headings. 

‘‘What’s the answer? Do you ask for a miracle—an overnight 
transformation of human nature? There is no single answer, 
unless it be education—eduecation of the victim of crime to the 
end that he may protect himself more efficiently and more 
economically, and education of the criminal and prospective 
criminal to the end that he may know that, not even for him, 


does dishonesty pay.’ 


cale one neue one must send forgery. "The 


- view-point of social behavior and the welfare of the nation. 


_as her body and her intelligen¢ 


to his ‘ ‘oanl”6 on an ivied reve or in @ cosy ees ite ee i 
ful eyes of a mother or the stricter vigil of a maiden aunt. If he 
took the girl ‘‘buggy-riding,” it was necessarily for no great dis- aa 
tance, aud the return was usually long before the stars had begun : ok ; 
to fade. The courting couple were never far from some sort ona ie 
chaperonage. Impressionable and impulsive, they lived within the’ 2 
exterior restraints of a community observation and judgment, in 
face of a direct family and community control, which were a con- ies, 
siderable safeguard. But nowadays the gay young gallant steps 
on the gas, and the pair are soon beyond any sort of parental or <, 
other surveillance. Herein lie possibilities and certainties which, ; 
says the Chicago Tribune, must force any one to the realization 
that the automobile makes opportunity for immorality and even 
criminality. The Tribune points out: 


“The professional criminal, of course, has found it an invalua- 
able aid, but while this development is serious it can be met by 
measures of police efficiency. But to counteract or counterbal- ‘ 
ance the social effects upon our youth of the jazzed and joyriding 
life of to-day is as difficult as it is vitally important. A generation 
of young people are passing through the nervous excitations of our — 
luxurious, high-geared, speed-loving time and at the same time 
are deprived of many of the restraints and safeguards of the past. 

Can the results be other than unfortunate and in some eases tragic? 

““We have no wish to exaggerate conditions, but we think they ie 

are serious enough actually and potentially to call for the best 
thought we can turn uponit. It is our belief that there has been ~ 
a weakening of religious influence over the young at a time when 
it was never more needed for their protection. We think the loss 
is of the gravest consequence, if, in fact, it is not irremediable. 
We do not know of anything capable of taking the place of re- 
ligious restraint in the mind and character not formed by experi- 
ence. We are not looking at this question from the religious 
view-point, from that of the saving of souls, but simply from the 
The 
spiritual issues may be of still greater importance, but they are 
for others to emphasize. The fact remains, as we see the situa- 
tion, that the moral and religious influences of the church and of 
the home need to be restored and reenergized.”’ 


In criticizing reform and control by legislation, The Tribune 
takes more debatable ground. The effort to create moral respon- 
sibility by legal fiat is futile and worse than futile, we are told. 
**Moral and religious inspiration is sorely needed, not a multipli- 
cation of regulations. The pastor is needed, not the policeman.” 
The case of the automobile is described as typical. Prohibition 
of its use would certainly be foolish. Rather it is “the home 
where good habits and good standards are honored, the pulpit 
whence comes inspiration to right living” that ‘‘build the 
individual and the community in righteousness. Laws and 
legislation will not do it.” 

But the much-discust danger to youth is more apparent 
than real, in the opinion of Dr. Katherine D. Manion, former 
president of the National Medical Women’s Association, who 
thinks that youth is its own prophvlaxis, and that the modern 
girl is healthy-minded and perfectly capable of taking care of 
herself. Speaking before the recent convention of the American 
Medical Association, Dr. Manion said, as she is quoted in press 
reports: 


‘“The modern girl is the healthiest, happiest girl the world has 


ever known and I wouldn’t exchange ee mo er, as te 
eall her, for any other girl of any ert: ne Patina not 
defenseless creatures, who sat at tidy peas 


up in tight corsets, and almosg fisertn acd in any ou iddbx. 


exercise. . 
‘The girl of to-day, who swyms, ose Nahe If. bobs her hair, goes a 

without corsets, wears flat hee § and takes Mk&S iPsometh ang 

to be mighty proud of. Chaj%erons are oe but.only pecause= 

they are no longer needed. TR& modern gir ih ital thy 


Papas protect her.” 
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_ replies, and, with few exceptions, quite con- 
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OVERNMENT IS OF GOD,” or should be, and it is 


_ “a part of a Christian man’s duty to vote—to vote as ~ 
he prays.” Yet, we are told, it seems to be a fact that 


less than half the electorate of the country cast their ballots at a 
general election. And it is a matter of common knowledge that 
the majority of those who remain away from the polls and after- 
ward become the current government’s severest critics are the 


- “¢hureh” voters. This apathy, says The Homiletic Review (New 


York), constitutes one of the greatest menaces to an intelli- 
gently governed democracy, and The Review is, therefore, starting 
a campaign among the churches to bring out the total Christian 
vote and cast it at the Presidential election next November. As 
a preliminary test, its purpose was called to 
the attention of a small number of ‘‘represen- 
tative statesmen, educators, ministers, and a 
few laymen,” and a desire for their coopera- 
tion was exprest. It may be of some signifi- 
eance that ‘‘the statesmen have been silent 
and unresponsive.”’ Hducators and ministers, 
on the other hand, ‘‘have been singularly 
prompt, earnest, explicit, and cordial in their 


cordant.” The Review is, therefore, proceed- 
ing with its crusade, and is printing registra- 
tion cards in which ministers pledge them- 
selves to try to have 100 per cent. of their 
congregations cast their votes in the coming 
Presidential election. The effort is non- 
partizan, and it is not intended, we are told, 
to influence the voters’ individual preference 
for candidates, or to bring the Church as an 
organization into politics. 

“The day must come,” says President 
Marion Le Roy Burton, of the University of 
Michigan, ‘‘ when the principles of religion are 
applied to our responsibilities as servants of 
the publie.’’ Indeed, he urges, 


Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 
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“Tn a democracy our civilization must de- 
pend upon a high type of intelligence inevery - 
community. Moreover, that intelligence must 
come to expression. Emphasis must be 
placed not upon our right to vote but upon 
our duty. Whether we like it or not, it is 
the solemn obligation of every one who lays claim to the privi- 
leges of citizenship in our country to exercise intelligently his 
right as a voter. Sometimes we hear members of the Church 
express the opinion that the Church’s duty is in the field of re- 
ligion and that it ought.to let politics alone. Any such sharp de- 
marcation between the two fields reveals a curious and narrow 
interpretation of religion. I can not conceive of any movement 
which would be more genuinely significant to our country than 
for the Christian churches of the land to make up their mind that 
every thember, through an a¢tive and vigorous campaign, would 
see to it that he performed fully his functions at the ballot box.” 


More urgent, however, than the mere getting of church mem- 
bers to vote, writes Glenn Frank, editor of The Century Magazine, 
to The Review, is the need for the Church to clarifyitsown mind on 
the now crucial matters of the politics and industry of. war and 
peace. As things are now, ‘‘we are witnessing a tragic paralysis 
and prostitution of political leadership in many parts of Western 
civilization. It is important that the Church furnish to polities 
the sort of social statesmanship for our time that the old Hebrew 
prophets gave theirs.’ Dr. Charles S. Maefarland, general 
secretary of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, is ‘sure that nothing could be more important, in view of the 
present issues before the nation and their moral and, indeed, in the 
broad sense of the word, religious significance, than to secure 4 
complete expression of the Christian spirit of the country.”’ We 


AIGN TO MAKE CHRISTIANS VOTE: can never 


It has passed to be a proverb that no reform a dmin 


Thus Dr, Joseph Fort Newton, inter- 
nationally known preacher, describes 
the wide-spread neglect of the ballot. 


phrase, says Dr. 


good people are good for something that iniquit; 


ton, 


ceeds itself. Reform is only a spasm, while evil pers! 
year.” Sterner stuff comes from Dr. Joseph Fort N 
nationally known preacher and author, formerly « 
Temple, London, and now pastor of the Church of 


Paternity, New York City: on 


“The neglect of the ballot, which is at once the wa 
weapon of democracy, is nothing short of appalling. 
kinds of elections into account, har 
than 35 per cent. of our people whoa 
to vote ever vote on any issue. 1 
show that it is not the foreign elem 
fail to vote, but people of ‘ican a 
and training. It is just indifference, a 
public-mindedness, a failure to rea 
basic obligation of citizenship, which ; 
the saying of Lincoln, that this is a gov 
ment of the people, for the people, by 
people, a farce. It delivers the public life of 
the land into the hands of the boss, the selfish 
politician who herds the few in order to use’ 
the machinery of state for his own ends. 

“Tf the various churches will lay off t! 
theological disputes long enough to urge up 
their people the initial duty, they can ren 
a real service to the republic. A Citizen 
Sunday, or some such arrangement, used ta 
make men realize that the duties of a citizen 
are sacramental, is greatly needed, and will 
do good. A brief, impressive ritual, or cere=- 
mony, for the, initiation of first voters, laying 
emphasis upon the sanctity of the ballot by 
a formal induction into its privileges, would 
help. Every instrumentality, every organ- 
ization, should be used to induce men and 
women to vote as a religious obligation, no 
less than, as a duty of citizenship. 

‘*Tt is not the business of the Church to tell 
people how to vote, but it ought to exhort . 
them to vote in some way, and if need be 
organize to that end. If the present neglect 
goes on unchecked, it will mean the bank- 
ruptcy of democracy and the failure of popular 
government.” 

| 
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Voting is only one of many patriotic duties 
which all Christians should be anxious to perform, says Dr. W. C. 
Bitting, of St. Louis, asserting that in St. Louis in the last elec- 
tion, 82 per cent. of the voters did not go to the polls. “This,” 
he says, ‘‘means that important issues were decided by the votes — 
of 18 per eent. of those who should have exprest their opinions.” — 
If Christians are ‘‘the salt of the earth,’ adds Dr. Bitting, ‘‘they | 
very poorly discharge this antiseptie function by neglecting to 
express their conscientious convictions on public matters” To _ 
Dr. Edward 8. Young, pastor of the Bedford Presbyterian Church 
in Brooklyn, voting is such a crucial test of citizenship as to 
make him “favor the recall of the franchise from any citizen who © 
willingly neglects to vote.” ; 
However, a few ministers are rather dubious of a Church effort 
to get out the vote. Such action, says Dr. Frederick E. Taylor, 
of Indianapolis, ‘tis liable to be misunderstood and might be 
very unwise. The long ballot, the partizan spirit, the organiza- 
tion of politicians in “the dark,’ and other factors, writes Dr. 
John Archibald MacCallum, pastor of the Walnut Street Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia, makes the casting of a vote a mere 
gesture. Often, he writes, the differences in personnel between the 
two parties are so insignificant as to make it of no. moment which 
of the two is elected, and he thinks it is “‘very doubtful if the 
clergy will help the situation by frantic calls to the electors on the 
eve of an election or even by the organization of the community 


‘go to the polls. The trouble lies deeper: 
have a form of government that can not function. We 
out as a republic to be guided by our leaders, and we had 
we trusted to guide us. In recent years we have been 
i toward what—in theory only—is a democracy. We have 
machinery through which we hoped the will of the people 
be more directly and powerfully felt in governmental 
rs. It has not worked out that way. We have neither a 
blic nor a democracy, but a bloc and special interest govern- 
. We have a political machine that defeats the will of the 
le, no matter how they vote, which has driven from public 
2 men capable of being real leaders. We need to get back to the 
public and the idea back of it. Tull then a man feels he has done 
s Christian duty when he votes—but he also knows his vote 
- counts for little or nothing.”’ : 


a UNDLING UP RELIGION in catechisms and theology 
| is the mistake the Church has made, and is making, says 

i an old minister in whom the teacher is not lost in the 
_ pedagog. Tho himself brought up in the school which, he 
implies, wrapt religion in a catechism, Dr. James M. Wilson, 
Canon of Worcester Cathedral, England, would prefer to teach 
_ Christianity as a way of life rather than as a set of things to be 
__believed, and asserts that it is a disastrous mistake to proceed on 
the old theory. Look at our Bible syllabuses for schools, he 
exclaims frankly. “‘Creation, Fall, and Flood! Conceptions of 
= God—pre-Christian, un-Christian! Ineffaceable, tho not be- 
lieved. Failure, as a result of so beginning to teach the Christian 
faith, isinevitable. The foundation is wanting.”” Canon Wilson 
; took his degree at Cambridge University sixty-five years ago. 
; 


But while, as he trusts, he was ‘‘growing in the faith of Christ,”’ 


; he was “‘neither discarding the methods nor ignoring the results 
~ of science,” and after forty-five years of teaching he has reached 
j the conelusion that the old method of teaching religion is wrong. 
_ Even an intelligent study of the Bible, he declares, is not in itself 
— religion or Christianity. Something further is needed, he goes on 
~ in a sermon before the University of Cambridge, quoted in The 
_ Guardian (London); “‘some revision of the presentation of 
7 Christianity not only as knowledge but as a spirit in which to 
live. For Christianity is in its essence righteousness and holiness, 
_ as the expression of the Life and Spirit of God implanted in us, 
and of His will for us as revealed in Christ.’’ Therefore, the 
~ Canon argues, the Church must revise both its own thought of 
God and in particular its method of presenting that thought to 
the young. Canon Wilson is wrestling with the same problem 
engaging religious leaders in America, and the solution he offers 
will be interesting at least to those not bound by the creeds. 
The impression of the nature of God and man and a future 
life left by much of our early teaching is misleading and inefface- 
able, proceeds the Canon: 


“The prevailing thought is still that we must look for Him in 
‘signs from heaven,’ some interference with physical laws. ‘If 
there is a God in heaven, such as we were taught about, He could 
interfere to prevent the awful evils in the world.’ That is the 
natural conclusion from the conception, which we now implant 
in our schools, of a pre-Christian God, apart from men, ruling the 
world of man. If He is not that, men ask, ‘What is He?’ Heis 
regarded as willing and causing all that happens. That is more 
than we are entitled to say. The mystery of God is not so 
simply solved. A few months ago, when Tokyo was destroyed 
by an earthquake, a leading newspaper, and even a bishop, 

- spoke of it as ‘a dispensation of Providence.’ Is it so? Such a 
thought of God as ‘dispensing an earthquake’ is neither Christian 
nor philosophical; but a primitive and mistaken guess. . . 
Nothing less is needed ultimately than a revision of presentation 


‘TEACHING RELIGION INSTEAD OF CREEDS ; 


universal belief in the verbal inerrancy of the Bible has been all _ 


but universally abandoned; the view held of miracles related Hiaes 


the Old Testament has been tacitly dropt, and of those in the 
New Testament very seriously modified,’ while ‘‘the transac- 
tional theories of the Atonement are not now taught as they then 
were.’”’ The creeds may remain the same as a symbol for cen- 
turies to come, he says; but the things to be believed are changing, 
and they are changing without causing shock or schism. ‘‘The 
Christian preaching of the present and future demands, and can 
enlist here and here only, the full cooperation of all the sciences— 
of all that throws light on the work and aim and nature of God 
and man.’”’ Canon Wilson ventures, therefore, to suggest several 
things: : 


“One is that Christianity ought to be regarded as it was at 
first and taught primarily as ‘The Way’; as a personal life; largely 
as a social life; a life, above all, of action. Its negative and 
speculative aspects have become too prominent. Christianity 
won its way in the Roman world by putting in the forefront a 
fresh and noble standard of active life, recognized by the spirit, 
as a call from God. . . . It is as ‘The Way’ that children can 
learn it, practise it, and make it their very own and be proud of 
it. It is as ‘The Way’ that we do in fact best teach it; it is by 
teaching ‘The Way’ that we do in fact best unite and inspire those 
that are within, and conciliate and attract those that are without. 
. . . Religion is a great emotion open to all; not a science limited 
to few. ‘The Way’ is of endless application; it gives room for 
originality.: And do not let us forget the great truth that men 
can love each other only in so far as they are conscious of serving 
one another... . : 

“And remember that all the best years for learning are before 
you. Some men close the windows and doors of their minds to 
any new light and fresh air from heaven at about the age 
of twenty-four, and talk for the rest of their lives of principles 
and consistency. In a world of spiritual development they 
dream of finality. Not so may it be with you. The five or 
six decades in which you may learn most—will you try to 
believe it?—are before you. The last ought to be the best 
of all. You do not yet know what the Holy Spirit, the Giver 
of Life, may teach you. The highest consistency is consistent 
and persistent growth. .. . 

‘‘Another point is that religion should be regarded as natural 
to man, a universal element in that historical evolution by which 
man has come to be what heis. Religion is, therefore, the natu- 
ral atmosphere of the school, not always talked of, but always 
there. Every child knows something of right and wrong. We 
start from the known. We give it a name—his conscience. That 
is the beginning of a ehild’s theology; for that, he learns, is the 
Spirit of God his Father, which speaks ‘in his conscience,’ and 
tells him what is right and good. Conscience is continuous with 
reason as a human faculty, and, therefore, as a further proof that 
we are by nature linked to God. It isin uniting man to something 
above him that you get religion. Failing that link you only get 
morality; and morality in a world like this is easily crusht out by 
despair. This, the child sees, makes him different from wild 
animals. This gives motive and power to do what is right. It 
is at once suggestive of action, and gives the invaluable educative 
sense of responsibility. .. . 

‘Which of us does not know that the young as a body, inelud- 
ing the very best among them, take a very different view of 
Christianity from that taken by our fathers, and more or less 
retained and defended by ourselves. Why is this? Find and 
proclaim the true answer to that question; and then give a lead 
to religious education in accordance with your answer. The 
young generation have earned our reverence and love and trust. 
We have rightly raised memorials all over the country to those 
of them who have fallen. Let us also reverence and love and trust 
those who are living. We must turn our hearts and minds to the 
young. The Spirit is working in them in ways to which we may 
be at present blind. It is a hard lesson to learn. But if we learn 
our lesson they will learn theirs, and ‘turn their hearts to their 
fathers’; and the earth will not be ‘smitten with a curse,’ but 
‘will be filled with the knowledge of God as the waters cover the 
sea.’”’ 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


- 


fy Be poets of England, Kipling and 
Noyes, have recently given utter- 
ance to notable verse, which we reproduce 
here. Kipling goes to France for his 
theme, where, since the war, he has fre- 
quently found inspiration. In the New 
York World appears the following explan- 
atory note: The National Roads of France 
are numbered throughout, and carry their‘ 
numbers upon each kilometer stone. By 
following these indications, comprehensible 
even to strangers, the tourist can see at 
a glance if he is on the correct road. For 
example, Route National No. 20 runs 
from Paris to the Spanish frontier at Bourg- 
Madame, in the Eastern Pyrenees; No. 
10 to the same frontier at Hendayé, on 
. the Bay of Biscay. 


A SONG OF FRENCH ROADS 


By Rupyarp KipPLine 


Now praise the Gods of Time and Chance 
That bring a heart's desire, 

And lay the joyous roads of France 
Once more beneath the tire— 

So numbered by Napoleon, 
The veriest ass can spy 

How Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame 
And Ten is for Hendaye. 


Sixteen hath fed our fighting line 
From Dunkirk to Peronne, 


And Thirty-nine and Twenty-nine 
i show where it has gone, 


Which slant through Arras and Bapaume, 
And join outside Cambrai, 

While Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame, 
And Ten is for Hendaye. 


The crops and houses spring once more 
Where Thirty-seven ran, 

And even ghostly Forty-four 
Is all restored to man. 

Oh, swift as shell-hole poppies pass 
The blurring years go by, 

And Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame, 
And Ten is for Hendaye! 


And you desire that sheeted snow 
Where chill Mont Louis stands? 

And we the rounder gales that blow 
Full lunged across the Landes— 

So you will use the Orleans Gate, 
While we slip through Versailles; 

Since Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame, 
And Ten is for Hendaye! 


Sou’west by South—and South by West— 
On every vine appear 

Those four first cautious leaves that test 
The temper of the year. 

The dust is white at Angouléme, 
The sun is warm at Blaye; 

And Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame, 
And Ten is for Hendaye. 


Broad and unbridled, mile on mile, 
The highway drops her line 

Past Langon down that gray-walled aisle 
Of resin-scented pine; 

And ninety to the lawless hour 
The kilometres fly— 

“What was your pace to Bourg-Madame? 
We sauntered to Hendaye! 


Now Funtarabia marks our goal, 
And Bidassoa shows, 
At issue with each whispering shoal, 
In violet, pearl and rose, 
Ere crimson over ocean’s edge 
The sunset-banners die. A 
Yes—Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame 
But Ten is for Hendaye! 


Oh, praise the Gods of Time and Chance 
That ease the long control, 

And bring the glorious Soul of France 
Once more to cheer our soul 

With beauty, change and valiancy _ 
Of sun and soil and sky, 

Where Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame 
And Ten is for Hendayel 


d 
(Copyright, in Great Britain, United States an 
Canada, 1924, by Rudyard Kipling. Released 
exclusively through the North American News- 
paper Alliance.) 


Aurrep Noyes writes this poem for 
Empire Day, May 24, which ‘‘restates the 
British tradition with fresh foree.’’ Em- 
pire Day, comments the New York World, 
‘Gs the continuation of the celebration 
which formerly was Queen Victoria’s 
birthday’ and became an _ einpire-wide 
annual event during her reign”’: 


BRITAIN—TO THE EMPIRE 


By Atrrep Noyes 


Because in victory, as of old, I bear 
The burden of defeat, both foe and friend 
Believe my strength must fail. They wait—to 
wear 
The crown I wore, and wear to the world’s end. 


At ease to watch the soul that none could kill, 
Crushed by its own proud load, expectant eyes 
Flatter the night-bound Titan, laboring still, 


But slowly, surely sinking. AnGEX tise 


Rise, like an athlete, stripped for the great test; 
Stripped of all softness, trained to muscle and 
bone, 
Lean as the lightning; and, within my breast, 
One iron victory that they have not known— 


The victory of the will that, come what may, 
Still leads the world, from darkness to full day. 


TK. 


Little they know of empery who mistake 
Silence for death, or brawling surf for power. 

Though I build slowly, granite does not break 
Before the hurrying waves of one dark hour. 


Though J build slowly, as under the wild seas 
The strong foundations of the hills were laid; 
And every cloud that flies before the breeze 
May mock the steadfast ramparts I have made; 


My hills are rising. There is fire beneath. 
My ways are ancient, but my works endure. 
A thousand years of pain and toil and death 
Compact in rock, have made my reign secure. 


Waves may be swift; but, though my cliffs are old, 
Waves, waves and waves against their strength 
have rolled. 


LURE 


They have broken and passed in smoke, and I 
remain; 
And you, that are my own lost youth re-born, 
Whose thousand lakes reflect without a stain 
In my far sunset, your re-kindling morn; 


Whose mountains in your own far sunset stand 
Calling the lost stars back, while dawn returns 

Round India, home, to me, your mother-land, 
And my dark city in your own glory burns; 


Your boundless prairies 
mind, 
Your mightier hopes through all my visions 
rise; 
And, if I falter in the mists that blind, 
Your cleaner winds restore my deeper skies; 


whisper through my 


Your eagles in these ancient rocks grow strong; 4 
And, on their wings, my thousand years grow 


young. 
IV. 


Who shaped this union? Neither you nor I! 
We are but instruments of the moving whole; 

Blind instruments of that ultimate harmony, 
The music of the world-creating Soul. : 


Through steadfast minds that are not fooled by 
lies; 
Through men that serve mankind, and are not 
heard; 
Through inarticulate lips and honest eyes, 
The living Power proclaims the living word: 


I that am Freedom; I that made you great; 
I that am Honor, and uphold you still; 
I that am Peace, and bound you, State to State, } 
Even as the stars are bound, te one high will: 
I that am One, and made you one in Me, 
Reign by that Law, which sets all nations free. 


(Copyright, 1924, in United States and Great © 
Britain by Alfred Noyes. Released exclusively — 
through the North American Newspaper Alliance. 
All rights reserved.) ’ 


Tue poet laureate of England, about 
whom an article appears in The Letters 
and Art department, is visiting America. 
We print here some of the writer’s selec 
tions: 


SONNET TO KITCHENER 


By Rosert Bripces 


Unfiinching hero, watchful to foresee 
And face thy country’s peril whersoe’er, 
Directing war and peace with equal care, 
Till by long toil ennobled! Thou wert he 
Whom England called and bade ‘‘ Set my arm free 
To obey my will and save my honor fair.”’ 
What day the foe presumed on her despair, 
And she herself had trust in none but thee. 
Among Herculean deeds the miracle 
That massed the labor of ten years in one 
Shall be thy monument. Thy work is done 
Ere we could thank thee, and the high-sea swell 
Surgeth, unheeding, where thy proud ship fell 
By the lone Orkneys ere the set of sun. 


It is well to recall, says Mr. West in the Newark 
Evening News, that Mr. Bridges has written a 
number of poems which emphasize his warm re- 
gard for this country and his appreciation of her 
share in bringing the final triumph of the right. 
When we entered the war he wrote a sonnet: 
“England to America.”’ Also he commemo- 
rated the celebration in England of the American 
Thanksgiving Day, 1918, 


“The year when Albion's lands 
Across the sea join hands— 
Drink and remember! * * * 
Then your true heart was stirred 
Your arm raised, and your word 
Went forth, forecasting 
That the great war should cease, 
to British bonds of peace, 
Peace everlasting.” 


“BRITANNIA VIOCTRIX” 


“Britannia Victrix,’’ November 23, 1918, pays 
noble tribute to the men who fought for England, 
that land, 


“dear land whose sea-built shore 
Nurseth warriors evermore, 

Land whence freedom far and lone 
Round the earth her speech has thrown 
Like a planet’s luminous zone, 

Queen of seas and countries wide 

He who led thee still will guide.”’ 


HARRISON RADIA 


HAs N \ é 


ow your Radiator/ — 


‘Unluable facts about it, and about its care * 
which will save you delays and expenses 


What are the principal parts of 
the Radiator of your car? ; 


What is the function 
of a cooling system? 


The burning of 
gasoline in an en- 
gine generates 
heat, but only a 
small portion of 
this heat is utilized 
as power, The 


_ surplus heat must be eliminated 


from the system or the engine 
will overheat and soon cease to 
function. 


This cooling is effected by circu- 
lating water through the cylinder 
jackets and then through a special 
cooler, the radiator, which is 
provided for the purpose. 


There are four distinct parts 
to the radiator of your car. 
The shell (1) is the ornamental 
exterior. It surrounds and 
protects the core. The core 
(2) is the “business part” of able. It is unusual 
your radiator. It is 
constructed of thin 
sheet metal, to provide 
independent passages 
for cooling the water 
from the engine jacket, 
and for the air which 
is sucked through it 
by the fan. The upper tank (3) receives the hot 
water, and the lower tank (4) collects the cooled 
water, which then returns to the water-jackets. 


Usually not. 


Why must a Radiator 
be kept in condition? 


Your engine can- 
not function cor- 
- rectly when over- 
heated. It will 
surely overheat if 
thecooling system 
is not working 
properly. An obstruction in the 
air or water-passages, or a leak 
in your radiator or hose connec- 
tion, may cause serious damage 
if it is not attended to. It pays 
to use a good radiator and keep 
it in condition. An occasional in- 
spection of your radiator by an 
expert is an excellent plan. 


Authorized Service by 


The various units 
of a radiator are in- 
dividually replace- 


indeed that any 
accident or condi- 
tion requires the 
renewing of al/ four ~ 
of these principal parts. Perhaps only a new 
core is required or more likely a repair to the 
old one. It is surprising how cleverly a specialist 
can repair a damaged radiator and how much he 
can save you. Hardly ever is a complete new 
radiator necessary. 


In case of accident must all parts 
be renewed? eye 


Where should you go ~~ 


for Radiator service? 


Harrison Radiator 
Service Stations 
are located every- 
where. You will 
know them by the 
United Motors- 
Harrison sign shown at the left. 
They are manned by specialists 
and are equipped to do the sort 
of repair work that will save you 
time, money and needless trouble. 


Write the nearest United Motors ~ 


branch for the latest directory of 
authorized service stations. 


UNITED MorTrors SERVICE 


General Offices 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
BOSTON DENVER 
BUFFALO DETROIT 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 


INCORPORATED 


PUTHORIZED 


"HARRISON 


Detroit, Mich. 


LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 
NEW OCRLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK SEATTLE 
OMAHA TORONTO, CAN. 


ann —“bhe-seientific attitude 


“INTELLECTUAL” MURDER IN CHICAGO 


HEN IS MURDER NOT MURDER, but merely 

‘a, scientific experiment”? Is it when the killing is 

committed by two sophisticated post-graduate students 
on the person of a school-boy, a friend of their families, in order 
that the young “‘intellectuals”’ may experience how it feels to kill, 
and observe how a boy acts whenheiskilled? Several murders are 
committed every day in the half-dozen larger cities of the coun try, 
but the detail that has brought the Leopold-Loeb murder in 
Chicago into such prominence is discovered by most com- 
mentators in the “in- 
tellectual’’ attitude of 
the self-confessed mur- 
derers toward their 
crime. One of the two 
young men concerned in 
the killing is reported to 
have justified himself 
with the statement that 
“anything is justifiable 
in the interest of science. 
It is no crime to use a 
human being in the in- 
terest of scientific re- 
search. It is no more 
than impaling a beetle 
upon a pin.”’ 


is modified somewhat, it 
is true, by the authorita- 
tive report that the two 
“‘experimenters’’ madea 
cool and careful attempt 
to collect $10,000 from 
the father of the mur- 
dered boy, upon the 
promise to return him 
unharmed. This was 
after the boy had been 
killed and seems to add 
a financial aspect, if not 
P, & A. photograph 


NUMBERS 


common dishonesty, to 
the The 


killers are said, however, 


experiment. 50 AND 51 IN 
to take the standpoint 
that 


after all, his own judge and jury.’’ 


“each person is, 

Their act, as well as their 
amazing view of it, has inspired hundreds of editorial writers, 
both in the religious and lay press, to ask whether the whole 
realm of ethics and morality is being neglected in our modern so- 
called “higher education.’’ Can a man be said to be educated, 
or really “‘intellectual,’”’ when he has no knowledge of the im- 
portance of the rights and feelings of his fellow human beings? 
““The reason why the horrible exploit of these Chicago boys 
gave people such a shock,” writes the editor of Life, in the course 
of an editorial in which he pleads that the ‘exploit’? should have 
the widest publicity and discussion, ‘is that it stirred in every- 
body a shivering suspicion that the kind of civilization that we 
have set up is producing more problems than we ean handle,” 
The mechanical and intellectual sides of modern life have pro- 
gressed so far beyond our moral and ethical attainments, adds 
another commentator, recalling a recent lecture by Bertrand 
Russell, the English philosopher, that the future of civilization 


is threatened by wars from the outside and fratricidal ruthless- 


ik 
iB 
Ni 


Circumistantial evidence brought Leopold (at the left) and Loeb (behind him) from 
luxurious homes to the C€ 


ness within. At any rate these two young Chicago killers are 
“extremely important,” insists Life’s editor. ‘‘They must be 1 
discust. The thing is to find out what they mean, what pro- 
duced them, how many like them are knocking around and how | 
the production of such monsters can be avoided.” 

Rowland Thomas of the New York World is among the more — 
prominent newspaper correspondents who have summarized the ’ 
case in an endeavor to present a basis for the discussion and 
understanding of it. ‘Seldom, if ever, has ineredible incident — 
been piled on ineredible 
incident,” he writes, ‘‘to 
create a crime story as ~ 
bizarre and sensational 
as that of the murder of 
little Robert Franks of 
Chicago, confest by the 
two youthful dilettanti, 
Nathan Leopold, Jr., and 
Richard Loeb.” His re- 
capitulation proceeds: 


The insensate atrocity 
of the actual slaying— 
the wealth and social 
prominence of the fami- 
les involved—the pre- 
cocious brilliancy of the 
murderers—the complex 
but fatuous adroitness of 
their provisions for con- 
cealment, all combined 
to make the case more 
like a melodrama than 
life. Not the least dra- 
matie aspect was the 
stunning suddenness 
with which the whole 
structure came clatter- 
ing down with no previ- 
ous warning to the pub- 
lic and very little to the 
culprits themselves. 

At 4 0’clock on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, May 
21, thirteen - year - old 
Robert Franks, son of 
Jacob Franks, million- 
aire retired pawnbroker 
and real estate investor, 
left the exclusive Har- 
vard School, in the Hyde 
Park section of Chieago to walk afew blocks to his home. He 
stopt for a ball-game with some schoolmates, then went on. An 
automobile, deseribed at first as a gray touring car, was stand- 
ing near the curb on Ellis Avenue. Little Irving Hartman, nine, 
saw Robert beside this vehicle. Irving turned to look ata tulip. 
When he looked ahead again, Robert was not in sight. The ear 
was gathering headway down the street. 

That night, in the Franks home, there was ine 
ness over the schoolboy’s tardiness. 
his friend and attorney, Samuel 
Counsel of the city. 
telephone rang. 


“MURDERERS ROW” 


Jhicago county jail, 


« 


reasing uneasi- 
The father finally sent for 
A. Ettelson, former Corporation 
At 10 P..M., while they were talking, the 
Mrs. Franks answered, and after listening for 
a few moments suddenly eried out and fell to the floor swooning. 
Revived, she turned her husband’s anxlety into panic. 

A man who said his name was Johnson had told her Robert 
was kidnaped and held for ransom. 

‘Don’t try to trace this call to find me,’ he had warned. 
“It will be no use. We must have money. We will let you 
know to-morrow what we want, and if you don’t give us what we 
ask for, we will kill the boy.”’ 

The father was for obeying the injunction implicitly. But 
lawyer Ettelson called the telephone superintendent and asked 


‘In making his dream a fact, Bur- 
_ roughs held rigidly to his high | 
ideals of precision and accuracy. 
. ¢ i 


The little machine shop of Joseph 
i Boyer where the first Burroughs 
j Adding Machine was butit. 


sands doing the most monotonous of work— 


figures, 


Certainly many others must have realized that 
two and two always totaled four, that five 
times five always equaled twenty-five and that 
three from ten always left seven. But William 
Seward Burroughs, working in a small Auburn 
bank, saw in that absolute inflexibility of num- 
bers the fact that here was work for machines 
rather than for men! 


With a half-formed dream of a figuring machine 
in his mind, Burroughs left the Auburn bank 
and sought out the machine shop of Joseph 
Boyer in St. Louis. Here he brought to success- 
ful completion the first practical adding machine 
the world ever knew. : 


It is a long way from that humble St. Louis 
machine shop to the present Detroit institution, 
the largest of its kind in the world, that is 
Burroughs’ greatest monument—but a way 
made straight because those who control the 
_Mestinies of this institution have always kept 
faith with the ideals of its founder. 


Today the chairman of the Board of Directors of the Burroughs 
Company is the same Joseph Boyer to whose shop the inventor 
Burroughs first came. And A, J. Doughty, the young apprentice- 
mechanic whom Boyer assigned to assist Burroughs, is now vice- 
president of the company. 


During the forty years since William Seward Burroughs gave business 
its first adding machine, the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
has come to be a world-wide organization, serving business every- 
where through its sales and service organizations. -It now employs 
more than 10,000 people; it has branch factories in Nottingham, 
England, and Windsor, Canada. 


Today, the Burroughs Company manufactures four distinct types of 
figure machines—for adding, bookkeeping, calculating, and billing— 
each in a wide variety of styles and sizes. But Burroughs has never 
been content merely to build machines. It has continually analyzed 
and studied the figure problems of business—anticipating figuring 
needs and devising systems and methods for reducing costs and 
increasing efficiency. 


Today—business, large and small, draws upon the rich experience 
and great resources of the Burroughs organization for counsel and 
assistance in the solution of its figure problems. This helpful assist- 
ance is yours for the asking. 


Telephone your local Burroughs representative and obtain expert 
assistance and advice upon the problems peculiar to your own indi- 
vidual business. You can do this entirely without obligation. It is 
a continuation of the service first rendered. to business by William 
Seward Burroughs. Why not avail yourself of it—today? 


= 
- 


Burr 


Adding’ 


Bookkeeping’ 


Calculating’ Billing 


Machines Machines 


Machines Machines 


He was a bookkeeper—one of countless thou- 


adding, subtracting, multiplying and dividing . 


S 
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| Burroughs believed so thoroughly 

‘in the practicability of the ma- 
chine that he asked business men 
to convince themselves by using 
it on their own work. 


Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company 
6026 Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


I would like to know how Burroughs 
can help me with my figure problems. 


Name = 


Business 


Address a ae i 
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HOMES THAT NURTURED THE CHICAGO YOUTHS UNDER INDICTMENT IN A STRANGE CASE 


The two young post-graduate students are the sons-of millionaires, with associations of wealth and influence in the business world. The 
Loeb house is shown on the left; the home of Leopold on the right. 


that record be made of the source of any other incoming calls. 
None came and after waiting in an agony of suspense till 2 A. M., 
Mr. Franks, accompanied by his friend, went to Police Head- 
quarters and reported his trouble to the officer in command of 
the Detective Bureau at that hour.. In his fear, he insisted on 
secrecy for the time being. For that reason no memorandum of 
his visit was left for the relieving day foree when it came on duty. 

At 9 A. M. on Thursday a letter was received at the Franks 
home, sent by special delivery and mailed somewhere in Chicago 
at 2 A. M., according to the collection stamp on the envelop. 
Inside was a typewritten note signed ‘‘George Johnson.”’ 

‘‘Your boy is safe and you need not worry,’’ ran the missive. 
“But if you let the police know, we will kill him. If you have 
already informed them, go no further. We want $10,000 
ransom.” 

Then followed instructions to make up the sum in worn bills 
of specified denominations and place it in a cigar-box, which was 
to be wrapt and sealed. Mr. Franks was told he would receive 
a telephone call at 1 P. M., giving ‘“‘all necessary information as 
to how you are to put the money in our possession.”’ 

The father had promised to go to City Hall that forenoon and 
report the kidnaping to Chief of Police Collins. But in his 
frantic fear he determined to pay the sum demanded and get his 
boy back. He got the $10,000 from his bank, wrapt it up in 
the cigar-box and waited as best he could till 1 o’clock, when the 
telephone bell rang. 

Answering, he found his agony still further stretched out. He 
was told to go to a drug store at No. 1465 East Sixty-third 
Street, where further instructions would be waiting. He was 
warned again that interference by the police would bring death 
to Robert. 

Mr. Franks set out alone ina car with his cigar-box of currency. 
But in his excitement he had forgotten the address of the drug 
store. While he was hunting for it a startling development 
saved him from being further deluded, tho it brought crushing 
grief. 

About 9.30 that morning a laborer had been tramping a marshy 
ditch alongside the Pennsylvania Railroad right-of-way at 
One Hundred and Nineteenth Street. From a culvert connect- 
ing two small ponds on either side of the track he saw something 
white protruding. It was the nude body of a boy. The Cor- 
oner and the police were called. They found several wounds on 
the head of the corpse, and brown stains on the face and lips. 
Search of the vicinity yielded only two clues—a single woolen 
stocking and a pair of shell-rimmed spectacles, which an under- 
taker’s assistant stuck upon the face of the dead boy before he 
was taken to the morgue. 


The afternoon papers printed the story, and Lawyer Ettelson 
read it just after Jacob Franks had set out with the ransom money. 
At once, continues the narrator: 


Robert’s uncle was driven to the morgue, where he at once 
identified the culvert victim as his nephew. Mr. Franks was 
found and saved from further suspense. 

On Friday, the second day after the abduetion, the horn- 
rimmed spectacles began to come in for attention and the mis- 
take made by the Coroner’s assistant was rectified. Robert 
Franks had never worn glasses. Aside from the one stocking, 
they afforded the only clue found near the culvert. 

But another forward step had been taken through examination 


of the typewritten note received by Mr. Franks. An expert 
was sure it had been written on a portable machine of a certain 
make, built prior to April, 1914, when the manufacturers had 
changed the arrangement of their keyboard. ; : 

Another mystery surrounded the selection of the Sixty-third 
Street drug store as a rendezvous for the collection of the ransom. 
Inquiry showed that no one had telephoned Mr. Franks from that 
establishment. But on Thursday afternoon two ealls had been 
received there asking whether he had arrived. 

These precautions for the delivery of the money were quite 
in line with the regular methods of kidnapers. Nevertheless, 
the authorities had a strong conviction they were not dealing 
with professional criminals. The ransom letter, free of genuine 
or pretended illiteracy and of the terrifying phrases usual in 
such eases, struck them as the work of an amateur. It seemed 
probable, too, that the abductor must have been an acquaintance 
of Robert Franks, who was not a boy likely to accept a lift from 
a stranger or submit to forcible seizure without resistance and 
outery. 

On Sunday ‘‘George Johnson” suddenly made an invisible 
reappearance in Chicago. A floral wreath bearing his con- 
dolences was delivered at the Franks home. It had been pur- 
chased in a shop at No. 356 East Forty-third Street. The florist 
described his customer as a man about thirty-eight years old, 
five feet eleven inches tall, slender, smooth-faced, wearing horn- 
rimmed spectacles. 

Those glasses had been the object of a thorough inquiry. 
They were unusual. Their thick lenses betrayed their wearer 
as squinty-eyed and myopic. The frame, only six inches wide 
at the temples, indicated an extremely narrow head. It was 
even possible the wearer had been a woman. 

Criminal investigation is at present the reverse of an exact 
science. It employs the slow and cumbersome technique of hit 
or miss—run down every clue till you run down the right one. 
And the horn-rimmed glasses were the right clue in this ease. 


First, after many days of investigation, the manufacturer of 
the spectacles was found—an optical company in Brooklyn. 
Then the Chicago distributor, an optical supply house, was dis- 
covered. In the files of this supply house were thousands of 
prescriptions, which had to be gone over patiently, one by one, 
till the right one was unearthed. Thus, at last: 

The oculist was found. His office records in turn disclosed 
the name and address of a patient Promptly followed two 
arrests which at first made all Chicago reel with ineredulous 
amazement. 

Nathan Leopold, Jr., and Richard Loeb, both about nineteen, 
were accused of the murder. Both were counted the youngest, 
most brilliant and most promising graduates of their respective 
universities, Chicago and Michigan. Both were post-graduate 
students at the University of Chicago. Both had attended the 
aa oe School. Both were scions of leading Jewish families 
of the city. Leopold’s father had been for years a commanding 
nye in pee transportation, and was rated many times a mil- 
G7 Albert H. Loeb, Richard’s father, was vice-president 
of the great mail-order house of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

tpopalds identified as the owner of the glasses, accepted his 
ae leament with an equanimity which will long be remembered 

y those who were present. First he denied the ownership of 
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they were at his home. Confronted then 
empty case which had been found 


2 by the 
in his father’s residence, he wondered if he 


: had lost the spectacles the Saturday before 


the murder. He had that day been, as it 
happened, close to that sepulchral culvert 


in the marshy prairie—a locality he often 


visited to study bird life, being an ornithol- 
ogist of parts. 
Yes, he mused aloud, he must have dropt 


them in the grass there. 


His composure was disconcerting. But 


_ his questioners knew one thing he had over- 
_looked—a very small thing. For four 


days previous to the night Robert Franks’s 
body was shoved into the culvert there 
had been almost constant rain. The 


weather had cleared late on Wednesday 


afternoon. A pair of glasses lying in the 
marsh through those four rainy days would 
have been spotted with mud and wet. 


% Leopold’s, when found, were clean and 


shining. The inquisition continued. Leo- 
pold was asked to give an account of his 
movements on Wednesday. 

He gave it in convincing fashion. All 
afternoon he and his chum, Dick Loeb, 
had been in Lincoln Park, studying birds. 


_. Toward dusk Leopold had taken Loeb 


for a ride in his automobile. It was a red 
Willys-Knight, not a gray Marmon, or 
Winton. They had bought a bottle of 
gin, picked up two girls they knew, named 
May and Edna, and gone joy-riding. It 
was late at night when they got home 
again. 


Loeb, questioned separately, had told 
essentially the same story. As an alibi, 
it was perfect. But as a defense it was 
pathetic, had the culprits realized the police, 
following their bull-headed custom, would 
inevitably check back on all these state- 
ments. Doing so, they pried out the 
brick that brought the wall down. Sven 
Englund, the Leopold family’s head chauf- 
feur, told them young Nathan’s Willys- 
Knight had been in the garage all Wednes- 
day for repair of defective brakes. 

Richard Loeb had been selected as the 
weaker of the two in will and courage. 
The news was broken to him first. He 
collapsed in face of it. Butit took a second 
shot to bring the sturdier Leopold down. 
Back in February he had taken an ex- 
amination in equity at the university, 
writing his answers on his portable type- 
writer. He took carbon copies, which 
he gave to several fellow students. These 
copies had been compared with the $10,000 
ransom letter received by Mr. Franks, and 


experts had pronounced them products of | 


the same machine. 


The police took Leopold from the station- | 
house to his home to look for the portable | 


machine. It was not there. Then they 
told the young savant something he did 
not realize. 


“Did you know,” he was asked, “‘that | 


by examining samples of typewriting, 


experts can tell what kind of a machine | 


they were printed on and can identify 
the writing of an individual by the varying 
pressure he puts on particular letters and 
combinations?” 

This was too much for the youth's 
keenly logical mind. He threw the sponge 
up, as Loeb had already done. 

On Saturday, May 31, the tenth day 
after the abduction, ‘the ease reached the 
peak of melodrama in the separate con- 
fessions made by the two youths that they 
had deliberately murdered the thirteen- 
year-old boy, and had done it for adventure 
—just to have the experience. 

Their victim’s identity had been an ac- 
cident. 4t had not mattered to them. For 


bo 
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One in Five 
escapes Pyorrhea 


Will that one be you? 


Be sure—use Forhan’s 


Dental statistics tell the story. Four out of five 
over forty years of age—and thousands younger 
—are victims of Pyorrhea. 


Apply the “ounce of prevention” before Nature 
warns with bleeding gums. Go to your dentist 
regularly. And brush your teeth at least twice a 
day with Forhan’s For the Gums. 


If used in time and used consistently, this safe, 
efficient, pleasant-tasting dentifrice will help pre- 
vent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It will keep 
your mouth clean and fresh, preserve your teeth 
and safeguard your health. Ask your dentist. 


There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 


For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 


Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the = 4 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes Song fl 
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FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— it checks Pyorrhea 


Formula of 


RJ- Forhan: DDS 


Forhan Company | 
co New York. ; zs 
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by talk of a tennis-racket. A chisel, bought by Loeb at a hard- 
Rise store to which its sale was subsequently traced, had been 


the first weapon, inflicting 
the wounds on the head. A 
gag saturated with hydro- 
chloric acid had completed 
the work, They had stript 
the childish body in the ear, 
and ridden about with it for 
several hours before they hid 
it in the waste of marshland 
on the southern outskirts of 
the city, a lonely region with 
which both were familiar. 
Before the burial in the 
culvert they worked hard to 
remove every identifying 
mark. They burned Robert’s 


clothing in one place—buried — 


his shoes in another—cut his 
belt into bits and scattered 
them and the buckle through 
the woods. They applied 
more acid to his face to make 
it unrecognizable. Then Leo- 
pold, wearing a pair of 
rubber boots, waded into the 
shallow water and thrust the 
body into the culvert. The 
boots were specially bought 
for the occasion. They could 


be washed clean afterward, 


where muddied leather foot- 
gear might have aroused sus- 
picion. 


All through the plot, ob- 
serves Mr. Thomas, the 
same meticulous precautions 
had been taken. Tho in 
command of a dozen automo- 
biles between them— 


The youths had provided 
themselves with a rented ma- 
chine of the same make, 
model and color as Leopold’s, 
first carefully building up an 
elaborate alibi. On May 1 
Leopold had appeared at 
the renting agency as Mor- 
ton D. Ballard, a salesman, 
and established credit by a 
reference to ‘‘Louis Mason”’ 
and a telephone number. 
When this number was called 
Loeb, waiting handily by, 
had as ‘‘Mason”’ given ‘‘ Bal- 
lard’ a good character. 

“Ballard” rented the de- 
sired red Willys-Knight on 
May 9, returned it in good 
condition and accordingly, on 
May 21, had no difficulty in 
getting the same machine. 
By similar methods they had 
established other alibis under 
other assumed names both 
inside and outside Chicago, 
registering separately at vari- 
ous hotels and starting ac- 
counts at two country banks 
in ease they should find 
themselves in need of money. 

All this, as they explained, 
“for fun’’—lured by the 
vision of a great city in tur- 
moil and themselves aloof on 
their _self-constructed ped- 
estal watching the ‘“‘little 
minds” seurry about like 
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elaborately planned. 


ca 


Ag you ne doubt imoe by thistine 
"your son has been kidnapped. Allow us to 


assure you that he ts et present well end 


eats. You need fear no physical berm for hia 


provided you live up carefully to the fol. 
lowing instructions, and such othere ae 
you will receive by Cuture commnications, 
Should you however, disobey any of our ine 
etruations even slightty, his death wilt 
he the penalty. . , 

solately =f Borie ebaeeateate eithh 


either the polioe anthorities, or any 
private agency. Should you already hare 


- gommubicated with the Reece s allow them 


to continue their investigations, but éo 


mot mention this letter. 


2, Seovre before noon today fen 
thoeusané dollars, ($10,000.00). This money 
mast be composed entirely of OLD BILLS of 
the following denominationss 

$2,000.00 in twenty doller bilis 

28,000,00 in fifty dollar bills. 
the money must be o1@. Any attempt to ine 
clvde new or marked bills wili render the 


entire venture futile. 


. 3. The mozey shoulé be placed in a 
Xarge cigar box, or if this ie impossible 
in ® heavy oerdboari box, SECURELY closed 
and weepped in white paper. The swapping 
paper should be sealed at all openings 
with sealing wax, 

; 4. Have the monuy with you pared 
as Qireoted pbove, and remain at bene 
after one o'clock P.M, See that the 
telephone is not in use, 

You will receive a futere commnic. 
ation instructing you as to your future 
Courses 

Ae a final word of warning - this 
de @ strictly commercial proposition, 
an8 we are prepared fo put cur threat 
1uto execution ghoule we have reasonable 
wroands to believe that you have committed 
an infraction of tha above dustructions, 
Rowever, should you carefully follow out 
oar tustractions to the letter, ve can 
aseare you that your gon will. Be safely 
returned to you within six hours of our 


reoeiyt of the money, 


“Gitta Woon 
om 


International photograph 


“A DETECTIVE-STORY LETTER” + 


The two young “‘intellectuals"’ fell back on typical ‘thriller’: methods in their 
endeavor to collect a ransom, points out one newspaper critic. 
detail is the fact that the Franks boy was dead before this ietter was sent. 


- “ rs 
~ ants in the effort ee : 
hidden in the water of aditeh, = 

Once the body was disposed of they had turnéd to 
of extortion which was part of 


te il 
A cal 


their adventure. This < 
If panic-stricken Jacob Franks had n¢ 
forgotten the address of that obscure drug store, he wo 
have been still further mystified by a telephone 


A striking 


6 iene ‘ 


bidding him look in the 


waste-basket. There he would 
have found a written mes- 
sage bidding him look in a — 
street receptacle for waste, — 
where in turn he would have © 
found instructions to board ” 


message 


a designated southbound Illi- 


nois Central train at a desig- 
nated station and look in the 
box holding telegraph blanks 
in the last. car for a sealed 
note addrest to him. 

This note contained explicit 
directions. As the train 


cs 


z 


passed the next station south — 


of Sixty-third Street he was 
to count five rapidly. Look- 
ing out he would see a fac- 
tory chimney with the word 
“‘Champion” painted on it. 


At the next ecross-street he 
_was to throw the bundle of 
currency as far from the — 


train as he could. The idea 
was, of course, that the kid- 
napers would be waiting in 
the ecross-street in an auto- 
mobile at a point midway be-. 
tween two stations, and with 
the train speeding south they 


could gain a safe distance © 


northward before an effective 
alarm could be given. 

When the designated train 
reached New York its rear 
car was searched and the 
note was found in the tele- 
graph-blank box. Loeb had 
bought a ticket and seat, 
secreted it and dropt off. 

With what might be ealled 
the lay public these intrieate 
provisions for assuring the 
receipt of the ransom money 
without police interference 
did more than anything else 
to stamp Leopold and Loeb 
as a new and alarming type 
of super-criminal. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, this was the most 
hackneyed and common- 
place portion of their plot. 
The device of having money 
tossed from a speeding train 
was employed as long ago as 
1874 in the Charlie Ross ease, 
and the progressive impart- 
ing of instructions through 
a chain of messages and mis- 
sives was used a decade or 
more ago In Cleveland in the 
Wittler kidnaping. The 
two “‘master minds” had run 
dry of original ideas and 
turned for pabulum to de- 
tective literature. 

They were master minds 
in their own estimation. On 
the foundation of unusual 
brillianey and_ precocious 
mental development they 
had reared a towering struc- 
ture of egotism. They saw 
themselves as great personal- 
ities, disillusioned to the 
point where only one live 
interest was left to them— 
to stand aside and watch 


themselves react to one 


ed out murder and extortion. 
se, their sophistication was not 
- more than their apparent mental 


cing the gallows on two separate charges. 
ey plotted with molodramatic subtlety, 


+hoys. They could go through their com- 
icated rigamarole of hiding their victim’s 


ter discovered it would be unrecognizable, 


selves wide open in a dozen ways which 
even a bungling professional criminal would 


This story of the case, of course, is 
built up in part upon the reported confes- 
sions of both Leopold and Loeb. It was 
cf eported, as recently as June 20, that 
_ Leopold was in favor of repudiating the 
ig onfession and of going to trial without 
“reliance on the defense of insanity which, 
“according to the newspapers, is being pre- 
pared forthem. In case they are defended 
on the grounds of insanity the issue pre- 
sented to the petit jury, as the Brooklyn 
Eagle remarks, will eventually simmer 
down to the question: ‘‘Were Leopold 
“and Loeb mentally capable of knowing 
the difference between right and wrong, 
-and did they know they were doing 
_wrong?” The trial is likely to degenerate 
into a battle of alienists, predicts The 
Eagle editorially, and— 


- The public has become suspicious of the 
pronouncements of learned psychologists 
engaged by either side in criminal cases. 
They are too unvarying in their support 
of the side which hires them to give expert 
opinion. 

_ Alienists are costly, and the common 
variety of murderer is rarely able to afford 
a staff of mental experts to convince a jury 
he is to be held mentally irresponsible. 

_Lord Sumner in the London Observer states 

that ‘‘the defense of insanity in a large 
number of cases is a rich man’s defense.”’ 
In other words, in a large number of cases 

the plea of a mental aberration is an ex- 

pensive perversion of justice. If there 
could be an impartial State lunacy com- 
mission to pass upon the sanity of all 
murder defendants their testimony might 
be of some value in trials. 


In the midst of this struggle of paid 
experts, each ready to contradict the other, 
the real crux of the matter, complains the 
Chicago Daily News, may easily be covered 
up. The editor points out that in the 
case of these two expensively reared, 
educated and cultured young college men: 


Civilization, culture and all the refining 
emotions that mankind has fostered for 
its own good through thousands of years 
counted for nothing. No saber-toothed 
tiger could have been more ruthless. 
Sympathy did not exist. Pity did not 
exist. No emotional sénse in either child- 


box . -s . . . 
enness. There is an ironic and grim> 


t caught their feet and fell in the net 


dy in such wise that even if it were 
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~ How Men Win 
A significant Shaving Cream story 
| By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 1 


Here for 60 years we have studied soap. Some of the great- 
est soaps in existence are of our creation. Our Palmolive Soap 
is the leading toilet soap of the world. 


_ _ Our problem was to create a Shaving Cream so superior 
that every man who tried it would adopt it. 


We brought to our laboratory every other shaving cream. 
We put them all to scientific tests. Then we studied to excel 
them in every quality desired. 

We made 130 shaving creams, each better than the others. And 
we at last arrived at what we deem the utmost in a shaving cream. 

Millions of men have adopted it. Tens of millions more will . 
when they know 

Just watch it act 

Don’t buy it—just ask for a ten-shave test. Compare Palmolive 
Shaving Cream with the soap you are using now. 

If we have done what you desire, adopt it. If not, return to the 
old. We ask no favors. 

But we do ask the courtesy of a test. Concede us that test. 
You owe it to yourself and to us. 


5 BETTER RESULTS 

It multiplies itself in lather ness for 10 minutes on the face. 
250 times, so one-half gram The super-strong bubbles 
suffices for a shave. support the hairs for cutting. 

Itactsinoneminute.Within That’s the major purpose ina 
that time the beard absorbs 15 shaving soap. 
per cent of water. The palm and olive oil blend 

It maintains its creamy full- leaves delightful after-effects. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After 


Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn't show. Leaves the skin smooth and 
fresh. and gives that well-groomed look 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), 360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


PALMOLIVE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive 
Company (Wis. Corp.), Mliwaukee, Wis., Dept. B-844. 
1 Address for residents other than Wisconsin, The Palm- 
olive Company (Del. Corp.), 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., Dept. B-844. 
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Han over 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


If we didn’t sell 
HanoverShoes direct to 
you, through our own. 
stores, you would pay 
a great deal more than 
Five Dollars for them. 
And they’d be worth 
IEBOOn AS Ite is. VOU. 
can get Hanover Shoes. 
in just the style you 
prefer, in any of our 
stores in 62 cities, for 
only 


FIVE DOLLARS 


We will fit you from Hanover 
—if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for catalog. 
-.The Hanover Shoe, Hanover, Pa. 


Style B28oB 


Boys’ Brown 
Russia Blucher 
Oxford 


You can’t stop boys from doing things that 
wear out shoes. But, you can buy tough, well 
made shoes of selected leathers that will stand 
the gaff. Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little 
Men are just that kind. And they cost only 


z $2.50, $3 and $3.50. . 


| of he lore lerehs hat was | ) that 
to be invoked in order that the child. | tough t pro 


“moron,” believes the editor of the Kansas 


hunters’ whim might be st 1 ra 


There is such a thing a 


City Star, who continues: 


‘In view of the strange and startling 
revelations made i in the case of the highly 
intellectualized Chicago exponents of 
‘‘murder as a fine art,’ it would seem that 
education—unbalanced education—may be 
as likely to produce ‘“‘morons” as mental 
inadequacy or retarded development. Are 
we breeding a race of intellectual morons 


- by our failure to teach ‘‘morals and man- 


ners’’—as a science, if in no other way— 
in the schools? 

In this connection Huxley’s famous 
definition of a liberal education may be 
recalled—it is the definition, too, of an 
agnostic. After reciting the necessity of 
a harmonious, development of mind and 
body, and stipulating that the intellect 
should be refined to the point of becoming 
‘ta clear, cold, logic engine,’ he adds as 
supreme essentials of a balanced education 
that ‘‘the passions must be trained to come 
to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of 
a tender conscience,” and that one must 
learn ‘‘to love all beauty, whether of Na- 
ture or of art, to hate all vileness and to 
respect others as himself.”’ 


All of which brings home the question — 


to American educators: Are we doing all 
that we can toward the inculeation of 
sound ethies in the minds of our growing 
youths, or are we sacrificing the vital prin- 
ciples of a social and religious morality in a 
mad race toward purely intellectual goals? 


WHY BUNK AND HOKUM ON THE 
STAGE ARE MILES APART 


L JOLSON is the greatest master of. 


hokum in the American theater. This 
statement was made recently to an inter- 
viewer by no Jess a dramatie expert than 
Al Jolson. As proof of this, he described 
a scene in which he played a gondolier and 
chatted with his opponent about the sights 
of Italy. ‘‘Have you seen the ruins of 
Florence?”’ asked the other. ‘‘Seen ’em,”’ 
replied Jolson, ‘‘I ruined ’em.’? When the 
audience obstinately refused to laugh at 
this, explained Mr, Jolson, ‘‘I dropt the oar 
on his head and made ’em laugh. That’s 
hokum,”’ 

To the distinguished dramatic critic, 
Gilbert Seldes, who discusses this ques- 
tion of hokum and bunk in the Theater 
Magazine (New York), the above dialog 
gives only a fairly good example of 
what he ealls hokum. But to him, the 
interesting thing is that Mr. Jolson is proud 
of his mastery of it. Bunk, says he, on the 
other hand, which ismuch more largely used 
by actors and producers in the legitimate 
theater, is seldom, if ever, admitted. To 
his mind, says Mr. Seldes, hokum is honor- 
able and interesting. Bunk is a nuisance. 

In the ease of Al Jolson hokum consisted 
in getting effects by means not entirely 


ie sata st eae on 


miles apart from this 
_ goes on to describe it as 


other hand, identifies a 


Bunk is the illegitimate « 
tion. I use the word as s 
phrase, ‘‘an emotional | 
protest, however, against this 
Fanny Brice is just as emotiona 
“Florodora Baby” song as 
Homme’’—more even, because s 
in us a mixturo of gaiety and sad 
hilarity of Florence Moore is so ise as 
rank it with the throbbing melancholy | 
JaneCowl. Butitisasad worldand 
to believe that emotion means pine 
sympathy can not be as well ex 
joy as to misery. Jn ani onenttiael al 
the nobler emotions are not to be li 
invoked, and every time they are « 
forth by fraud, by trickery, or for a t 
purpose, their nobility i is diminished. 
it is the essence of bunk to aim at the n 
profound of our emotions and to use the 
up, by means unworthy of them, and f 
dubious ends. : 

This sounds a great deal more serious 
than it really is. There are people who love 
funerals, and there are those who do not 
eare how and why they are harried to ex 
citement and tears. For those who prefe 
to be let alone until something of actual 
grandeur and profundity comes our way, 
the light theater is a salvation and th 
serious theater a bore. 

Hokum ean be exceedingly atiensties and 
even endearing. In the case of George M. 
Cohan’s flag-waving, it is childish, and ev: 
tiresome; even there it is considerably less 
tiresome than the pretentious artistic 
daneing and the preposterous playlets of 
passion which invade the clean sanctuary 
of vaudeville, for the latter are importing to. 
the lighter arts precisely the bunk which — 
ought to be allowed to remain the exclusive 
property of the solemn ones. The true line 
of development has been followed by Co-- 
han, who has virtually forsaken hokum in 

“The Song and Dance Man,” yet has not | 
yielded to bunk. Here is a play-swhich is 
at moments cheap, melodramatic, and sen-_ 
timental, yet is never offensive, because it is - 
produced without the slightest pretense at 
being anything more lofty than it is. And, 
by way of contrast,‘‘The Miracle” is asuperb 
production of high-class trash (I allude to 
the scenario and the musie, not to the Sister 
Beatrice legend) which is almost all bunk. 
Do I mean that the glorious creation of 
Geddes and the miraculous direction of 
Reinhardt are spurious? I do not. I do 
mean that applied to “The Miracle” they are 
so inappropriate, so disproportionate to the 
spiritual content of the spectacle itself, that 
they become bunk. I am trying to isolate 
an element in the theater, not to justify 
my judgments on individual plays, so I 
trust this semi-heretical view will be al- 
lowed to me. Nothing between the end 
of the first scene in ‘‘The Miracle” and the 
beginning of the last had anything to say 
to me; the expenditure of energy upon it_ 
seemed therefore wasteful, and the effort 
to make the middle scenes appear pro- 
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-foundly significant of human destiny " 

- seemed meretricious. I-ean fancy the same 
thing being said, by those who did not feel 
the spell, about Robert Edmond Jones’s 
Hamlet or Macbeth.” 


_ The writer returns to Cohan, because 

“in addition to being our finest native 
- actor he is 4 flail against another irritating 
school of bunk-artists, the teachers and 
pupils in the school of restraint. The 
_ argument proceeds: 


_ Because never in his acting does Cohan 
employ a fraction of power more than the 
situation demands; his delicacy is marvel- 

_ ous, yet his energy is always apparent; ife, 
you can be sure, is coursing through his 

- veins. And the school of restraint worships 

the half-dead. Nothing loud or broad, 
nothing exaggerated or pointed, is per- 

- mitted; universes tumble, hearts are 

_ broken, fortunes are lost, the great disasters 

_ of birth, love, and death occur in their 

- plays and all are met with a soft voice, or a 

_ little crooked smile, or a languid wave of the 

hand. This is called ‘‘economy of means,” 

Z and in such an actress as Eva Le Gallienne, 

let us say, it becomes a sort of acting under 
protest. ‘‘Do as little as you can as long as 

_ the audience will stand it’? seems to be the 
motto. I am reminded of Mr. Roland 
Young’s objection to Jolson: “T understand 

_ that he knocks you on the head to make you 

_ laugh,” said Mr. Young, an excellent actor, 

_ who has himself never made the mistake of 
thinking life'essness a form of art. But 
after he had seen him Mr. Young made the 
amende honorable: ‘‘He knocks you on the 

. head all right,”’ he said, ‘‘but, by heaven, 
he does make you laugh.’”’ The trance 
school leaves your head intact; regrettably 
it seems to know no other method of reach- 
ing the heart. 


Measuring the 
intensity of a lamp. 


Why 
MAZDA lamps 
stay bright 


Today a MAZDA lamp burns almost 


And the astonishing thing is that re- as brightly when it nears the end of its 
straint per se is considered a virtue. The : Cee : 
whole profit in understating a case is to - life, as it did when new. For this, credit 
persuade, so that the actuality exceeds the is due to years of MAZDA SERVICE re- 
advertisement. But when restraint is car- ° ‘ ? 
ried too far it understates to such an extent Search, to discover which chemicals, 


- as to make us lose all interest and all in- : : E 
tensity.. It is bunk of a much higher intel- introduced into the lamp, would help it 
lectual level than the bunk of exaggeration, keep its brightness longest. 
but it has the same fauit. The means are 
disproportionate to the end, only the dis- 


proportion is negative. It overflatters the These chemicals, called “getters,” have 
audience instead of insulting them. ; é 

Pretentiousness and disproportion are been aoe subject of intense study and 
the marks of the bunk, and they are to be world wide research. Each new dis- 
found as specifically in a Theatre Guild MAZDA SERVICE re- 
production as in a Shubert operetta which tains a corpsof experts covery has been passed on by MAZDA 

; “ 2 Th dios to test lamps. And ' 

“a eee ’ oi Tage get te at dren nclantene SERVICE to the factories it serves. This 
slap-stick comedy is free from it. (In all over Push: Seems means that lamps that bear the MAZDA 


inventing new test 
methods and ways to mark as emblem of that SERVICE have 


a efe f c ° . ° . : 
Erevent iojects. trom gained steadily in lighting efficiency. 


occurring. 


these matters I am speaking of the general 
run of productions; there are the notable 
exceptions when real loftiness is nobly pro- 
duced, when you have eloquence and not 
magniloquence, when you see a Chaliapin 
lifting even grand opera into the rank of the 
great arts.) Hokum is disproportion, too. 


But it is a careless disproportion, frankly 
conceded from the start, aiming at nothing 
but lightness and brightness. As Deems 
Taylor once said, “there are so many to 
beat their breast, and so few to beat the 
drum.” The arts where hokum flourishes 


all beat the drum, sometimes too loudly, 
often with delicacy, always with technical THE M ARK OFA RESE ARCH SERVICE 
precision; they aim to delight. And the 
arts where bunk prevails all too frequently 


invade‘our emotions ys Bone us au ; REs EARCH LAB ORATORIES 
exaltation of great art or the thrill of goo : 
melodrama: of GENERAL ELECTAIC COMPANY 


The old hokum bucket dips into many 
wells. The three false starts of the acrobat 
are hokum; they exaggerate the difficu’ty of 
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You can’t 
bluff 
your teeth 


You might quiet your con- 
science with a lick-and-a-prom- 
ise brushing, but you can’t fool 
your teeth into thinking you’ve 
scrubbed them clean. Two es- 
sentials for clean, white beau- 
tiful teeth are—get the right 
brush, and use it the right way. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush has saw-tooth-pointed 
tufts of bristles—sturdy and 
penetrating, and a long end 
tuft that reaches around to 
your back teeth. Try it and 
see how good-looking your 
teeth are. Florence Manufac- 
turing Company, Florence, 
Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


“*4 Clean Tooth Never Decays”’ 


hitach 
Prophylactic 
e U 


i‘ 
. J 
Y Tooth Bruoh 


Always Sold in the Yellow Box 


The long end tuft reaches and cleans the 
backs of molars or back teeth at the 
same time the serrated bristles clean the 
backs of the front teeth 


For the inner surfaces of front teeth and 
crevices at the gum line brush well with 


the long end tuft. 


© 1924. F. M. Co, 
ae ne 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES . 
Continued 


the trick, work up your emotions, make 
drama of astunt—hokum The erescendo 
in the orchestra at the end of a dance num- 
ber is hokum, too, and you may compare 
that with the intrusion of soft music when 
little Eva dies—which is bunk. Frank 
Tinney is another master of hokum; his 
whole method of telling bad jokes with 
enormous paraphernalia of illustration, 
with false starts and the cooperation of the 
musical director, is extremely sophisticated 
hokum of the best and most successful type. 
Joe Cook’s vaudeville act, much of which 
he used in “Vanities” is really an exposé of 
hokum, and so is Frank van Hoven’'s 
magician act in which nothing ever happens 
after everything has been scrupulously 
arranged. Some of these masters of hokum 
take the audience into their confidence; 
some ‘‘kid”’ the audience; some pretend not 
to know it exists. But always between 
them and the audiences there is a definitely 
pleasant relation into which the serious 
artist of the theater, honest or bunk, can 
not enter, because at bottom there are two 
theaters, miles apart. One plays with the 
audience, that is the lively one; and one 
plays against the audience, that is the seri- 
ous one. 

For rayself, I am on the side of the sim- 
pler theater, the theater of hokum. The 
forms of entertainment which I have ven- 
tured to eall ‘‘the seven lively arts” are all 
alike in one respect—they are not preten- 
tious. The lively arts are the stepbrothers 
and sisters of the great ones. But the God 
of the Theaterisgood. When he took away 
from them the greatness of the serious 
theater he also took away the necessity for 
the bunk. Essentially he left the lively 
theater honest; and honesty plus a dash of 
hokum is better than high pretensions and 
the bunk 


NEW AMERICAN TRAITS IN 
LITERATURE 


MERICA is developing a literature of 
her 


own, distinet from all others, 


writes Dr. Clifford Smyth in his July 
editorial in The International Book 
Review. 


“Tf the literature of this country were 
following along the lines familiar to Euro- 
pean development,” he states, “‘our literary 
prophets would have an easy time of it. 
But we are striking out in distinctly new 
paths of our own, heading for destinations 
that are only vaguely imagined and led by 
ideals that are still scarcely definable. 

It was inevitable that much of our early 
literature was imitative. The intellectual 
refinements of an older civilization were 
bound to be coveted by the pioneer writers 
of a new State. But with the amassing of 
our own intellectual wealth the excuse for 
this primitive attitude of mere envy van- 
ished, and we have become more and more 
engrossed in the contemplation and use of 
our own treasures. 

“The divergence from this parent stock 
was not long in coming, and it is interesting 
to remember that it originated with those 
who were of comparatively pure Anglo- 
Saxon lineage. The first faint murmur of 
change came from Washington Irving. A 


Sant-FLusH keeps the toilet bow! 
looking like new—removes all 
- marks, stains and incrustations 
—leaves the porcelain white and 
shining. 
Sani-Flush also cleans the hid- 
den, unhealthful trap—destroys 
all foul odors—makes the toilet 
sanitary. It does not injure 
plumbing connections. 


No serubbing. No hard work. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
; the bowl—follow directions on 
the can—and flush. Always 
keep a can handy on the bath- 
room shelf. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, or 
send 25c for a full-size can. 


Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


i; Cleans Closet Bowis Without Scouring 


) 
—PRACTICAL RADIO 


Fourth Edition—Revised exd Exlareed 
By Henry Smuth Williams, M.D., LL.D 


va ere Is to 


7 pactures of 
glossolog:- 


ng stations 


5. net: $2.87, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave. New York 


You CAN Control Your Weight! 


“As @ man eateth. 20 ts he ~ 


You can pull down your excess weight! Or you can 


put on more 
WEIGHT 
ta hes 


ars of experi- 


Eat Your Way to Health 


tosznt Hues Ross AB. MD. 


Instructor Post-Graduate ! i Scheel, New York 


System of Weight Control is absolutely 
sib nd scientifically sound. The plan is 
easy to follow and gratifyingly effective 246 pages. 


$2 net; $2.12 post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALIS COMPANY. Publishers. 354 Fearth Ave, New Yerk 


Cleth 


12mo Ith, 
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very feeble murmur it-was, and quite over- 
whelmed by Old World methods and tradi- 
tions. Then came the incisive ‘barbaric 
yawp’ of Walt Whitman, followed by the 
rich humor and robust Americanism of 
Mark Twain, whose leadership in our native 
literature stands out more clearly as the 


“Only the barest suggestion of what is to 
come—or even what is to-day—may be 
gathered from Whitman or Mark Twain. 
“We know that they were thoroughly and 
sufficiently American in their art because it 
is impossible to conceive of them as being 
_ the product of any other nationality. 
“But to-day what is in evidence is a 
‘lengthening series of what might be called 
regional chronicles dealing with characters 
_ and conditions peguliar to this country. 
And of still deeper significance, the authors 
A of these great, strong racial chronicles (for 
they are just that) are by no means all of 
Anglo-Saxon extraction, but partake in 
their artistic lineage of the mixed strains 
that compose the melting-pot we call 
_ America.” 


Ne eee. 


SHALL WE STOP SWATTING? 


By inc when, after years Of propaganda, 
g the civilized world has been educated 
up to a summer program of fly-swatting, 
_ the entomologists say that swatting flies 
is dangerous business—it spreads germs. 
_ Flies not only pick up disease germs on 
- the bristles of their bodies and legs and 
earry them about, but bacteria fiourish 
_ within their alimentary canals, says C. F. 
_ Greeves Carpenter, English entomologist, 
in Hygeia (Chicago). When their bodies 
are crusht, the germs spread. Swatting 
a few flies daily, at best, can help very 
' little, Mr. Carpenter declares. The most 
effective procedure is to eradicate their 
breeding places. 


Variable Verbs.—A boy who swims may 
say he swum, but milk is skimmed and 
seldom skum, and nails you trim, they are 
not trum. 

When words you speak, these words are 
spoken, but a nose is tweaked and can’t be 
twoken, and what you see is seldom soken. 

If we forget, then we’ve forgotten, but 
things we wet are never wotten, and houses 
let can not be lotten. 

The goods one sells are always sold, but 
fears dispelled are not dispold, nor what 
you smell is never smoled. 

When young, a top you oft saw spun, 
but did you see a grin e’er grun, or a potato 
nearly skun?— Tit- Bits. 


Just So.—A DEFENDING CounsEL—“‘You 
say that the fence is eight feet high and 
that you were standing on the ground—not 
mounted on a ladder or anything?” 

Wirness—“‘I do.” 

CounseEL (triumphantly)—‘“‘Then per- 
haps you will kindly explain how you, a man 
little over five feet, could see over a fence 
eight feet high and watch the prisoner’s 
action!” 

Wirness (calmly )—‘“‘There’s a hole in the 
fence.”’—Chicago Tribune. 
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If this Steam Record could talk 


In Wisconsin is a paper mill which recently began to 


use Consolidation Clean Coal. What Consolidation 
Clean Coal now means to that plant is revealed by the 
steam record here reproduced. 


The heavy black curve, with scarcely a fluctuation, 
shows that between 7:00 A. M. of one day to 7:00 A. M. 
of the next a steady steam pressure of 140 pounds was 
consistently maintained. 

Imagine what this means. 

No calls for more steam. Engines running smoothly all 
day. Pulp and paper machines working at full power. 
Paper produced with the utmost rapidity and economy. 


But the steam record does not tell the whole story. 
The story of its low ash content was told in the ashes 
removed. Consolidation Clean Coal substantially re- 
duced the volume of ashes. 


Thus did Consolidation Clean Coal demonstrate what 
its high heat value and its low ash content mean. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Union Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.., Illinois Merchants Bank Bidg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat’l Bank of Com. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 
f LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sa. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices \ GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 
ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
f MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Keefer Bldg. 
Sales Agents + GREEN BAY, WIS. _F. Hurlbut Company 
\ WAUKEGAN, ILL. Waukegan Coal Company 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nae’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 137 Market Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 
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ONE 
ILLION 


owned by 
10,000 
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AIRYLEA 


EVAPORATED 
MILK | 


cAsk your Grocer 
for this ca 


Sterilized 
Unsweetened 


EVAPORATED 
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GROCERIES THAT GO MOTORING j 


to the non-delivery or chain store she saves 
the ’phone and delivery items, but spends 
an hour or more, depending on the distance 
which she must go, to get the groceries and 


T was only a mattér of time, of course, 
before grocery stores joined the motor- 
ing public, in this most automobilious age. 
They have appeared in Massachusetts 
and other Eastern States, in forms varying 
from the “‘flivver’” of the ‘‘meat and 
vegetable man’”’ that travels through the 
country districts, to more pretentious 
“stores” placed on a truck chassis. A chain 
grocery store on wheels is said to be the 


meats. Even tho her time has never been 
valued in dollars and cents it is, neverthe- 
less, an expense and often an inconvenience 
to her to spend an hour a day “at the 
store.” : 

The average chain-stores-sales in large 
cities is $475 per week, and the average 
net profit is between 2 and 3 per cent., 


Photograph by courtesy of Moror (New York) 


STOCKING UP IN THE TRAVELING STORE 


It has several of the Jatest improvements, including “‘self-service” and a handy basket-carrier that 
runs on a rail near the ceiling. The chauffeur is also manager, salesman and cashier 


of the store. 


latest development, and the truek manu- 
the 
the combination announces that 


and that 2 per cent. plus is hard to get; it 
requires scientific management to do it. 
More than this, few stores turn their stoek 
more than thirteen times per year, and 
they have to turn it eight and:one-half 
times per year to keep out of bankruptey 
courts. You will wonder that any of them 
can make money when it is realized that 
: . | there are 457,000 grocers and butehers 
latest variety of | ... S Bae eh is 

ae or the 24,000,000 families in the ecountry— 
‘* Mototeria. He | or one tradesman for every fifty-four 
continues with the presentation of these | families. Only five grocers out of “every 
hundred succeed in business. Fifteen out 
of every hundred stagger along the financial 
edge, barely making a living, and eighty 


facturer who furnishes automobile 
part of 
it is a great success. “It’s a big job that 
the women of the country have to do every 
day,’’ he writes in The Michigan Manujac- 
turer and Financial Record, beginning the 
announcement of this 
traveling store, or 


lively facts, figures, and deductions: 


There is being spent every day in the 


United States $49,000,000 for foodstuffs | grocers out of every hundred last only 
by the 35,000,000 women who provide the | seven years or less. 
home meals. For every person in the Taking the store to the customers is not 


family these shoppers spend 45 cents every 
day for each one of the 105,000,000 of us. 
If she does her shopping by *phone she 
must add 5 per cent. to every dollar of 
money she spends. Then when the store 
delivers the order, that adds another 10 to 
15 per cent. to the price the grocer must 
charge for this service or lose money on 
your-business. : 

On the other hand, if the woman goes 


particularly a new idea in itself, but the 
store on wheels, called the Mototeria, is a 
long step toward solving many of these 
questions. 

In the first place, the Mototeria is a 
serve-self store on wheels, eapable of 
serving 400 families per day with a com- 
plete stock of groceries, breads and cakes, 
fruits, green and staple vegetables, meats 
and drug sundries. Jt has but one clerk, 


Lee np ee le a 
ho is also cashier as well as driver. His 
ore is 22 feet long by 71% feet wide, yet so 
onveniently are the commodities arranged, 


operate is the overhead basket carrier 
levice that ten or twelve customers can 
wait on themselves at one time. If the 
housewife has babies and no help it is quite 
impossible for her to go to the store down 
the street, but here is a well-stocked, low- 
priced “‘chain store” right at her door 
where she can get her ‘“‘items” and be 
put of the house but a few minutes. 

_ That is well enough, you say, but these 

‘women have to pay extra for this service, 

don’t they? Well, that is just. what Mr. 

‘Watson determined to find out. The result 
yas much thinking and a study and plan- 

and a thorough analysis of the -field 
yhich the new store, the Mototeria, was 

tended to cover. The first unit was built 

d stocked complete, including every- 

ing that a chain store would carry, but 

having several features borrowed from the 
old neighborhood shop thrown in by way of 

{ | measure. 

_ The shoppers took it up immediately. 
While they had appreciated the chain store 

"with its lower prices, yet they had to carry 

the goods some distance which was usually 

“a bother. Here was a store which was 

lighted and heated, neat, clean and sani- 

‘tary, but, best of all, with everything needed 

breakfast, lunch or dinner, and with good 

savings on each item. 

_ Where the average chain-store receipts 

“were under $500 per week the Mototeria 

started doing a $1,000 business per week 

‘before it had been long on the route. 
Further, by a reduction in clerk hire, sav- 
‘ings in rent, light, heat, window displays, 
and other items, the profit increased from 

3 per cent. to 12 per cent., even when the 

“retail prices were kept equal to the chain- 
‘store prices. Instead of drawing an indif- 

ferent trade from a radius of three to five 

‘Dlocks this store visited the families in 

thirty-five to forty blocks every day. 

- Further, it was found that the turnover 
possible by increasing the number of cus- 
tomers was almost unheard of in the 

“grocery or meat trade. The turnover of the 
‘usual chain store is thirteen times per year, 

while a ten-cent-store turnover averages 
twenty-four times. The Mototeria turns 

‘its stock one hundred times yearly. Daily 
teplenishment was found to lighten the 
load and permitted the carrying of a greater 
‘variety as well as assuring fresh stocks at 
all times. 

It is also planned to have a laundry pick- 
“up with one- or two-day service in connec- 
tion with the Mototeria. Large compart- 
ments are provided in the body for this 
purpose. A banking system, which is done 
by a stamp-and-card system, has also been 
worked out by the designers of the new 
store, which has many interesting phases. 
The talang of coal orders with one-day 
service is still another plan which may have 
many economic sides. Indeed, it is well 
within the probabilities that this system of 
household service with its many attractive 
features may revolutionize our whole 
scheme of food and household necessity 
distribution, and it is within the realm of 
reason that the bulk of the purchases for 
the household will be done in future years— 
right at our door. Certainly there is every 
advantage in favor of such a system. Cer- 
tainly to-day there are too many retailers, 
‘too much duplication of effort, of work and 
of capital invested. The present-day 
system is uneconomic and wasteful, and 
the customers pay the shot for the unsuccess- 
fuland poorly patronized and operated store. 


ee ch with its own price tag, and so easy to— 
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Lincoln School Holi Manatee Baap 
Birdsboro, Penna. New Dilan, ip, ent mie 
mn AON Milwaukee, Wis. 


waratem - They're All siti 
Screened with Jersey 


Here are a few buildings that have been equipped . 
with-screens made of Jersey Copper Insect Screen 
Cloth. 

Owners, Builders and Architects who have studied 
the screen cloth question are agreed that— 


Jersey Copper Screen Cloth will last—because 
it is made of the most durable metal in common 
use—copper 99.8% pure. Its quality has been 
thoroughly tested by many years of service 
under the severest climatic conditions. 


Jersey Copper Screen Cloth will not stretch or 
bulge. The copper wire used is made by a 
special Roebling process which gives it stiffness 
and strength comparable to that of steel. 


Jersey Copper Screen Cloth is adaptable to 
every type of building. 


Jersey in dark finish is the best material to use 
in making door, window or porch screens for 
residences of all types, schools, hospitals, public 
buildings, etc. 


Talk to your hardware merchant or custom-mace 
screen maker about Jersey Copper Screen Cloth. If 
he does not stock it, write us and we will send you a 
sample, also an interesting booklet and advise you 
how you can get it. 

THE New Jersey Wire CLotH Company 


630 South Broad Street 
Trenton New Jersey 


Made of Copper 99.8% Pure 


Cop 


STRAIGHT BONES 
that were bent that grew straight in 
by pointed shoes _Educator Shoes 


Dally te ee 


BENT BONES 


The “Varsity” 
Young Men’s 
Educator Oxford 


Room for 5 toes! 


The swing and swank that ap- 
peal to young men. The dash 
of youth that older men like 
with their comfort. Here in 
this brand new Educator last, 
the-**Varsity.’ 


A shoe that is styled for the 
eye that craves good looks and 
is honestly built for the foot 
that must haveitsease. Ashoe 
that, taken over all, is mighty 
kind to feet. None genuine 
without this stamp: 


DUCATOR 
SHOE® 


REG. V.S. PAT, OFF 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


B00 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Address: 28 High Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
Also send for booklet, 


ated neh ae: 
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‘OW THE NEW AIR MAIL INCREASES | 


OUR CASH. 7 


OPULAR imagination may be thrilled 

by the fact that it is now possible to 
send mail from New York to San Francisco 
in approximately thirty hours. but business 
can not be run on thrills. There is a hard 
cash argument behind the new service, 
an actual saving to the business of the 
country estimated by various authorities 
at from $5,000 to $20,000 a day, represent- 
ing interest on money transported across 
the continent. Congressman Clyde Kelly 
goes so far as to estimate that the new 
service. by saving approximately three 
days on the transportation of funds across 
the country, increases our available cash 
reserve by $150,000,000 each day. This 
sum is too large, believe the statisticians 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
City, but nevertheless, they agree, the 
sums released run into the tens of millions. 
-Congressman Kelly has devoted much 
attention to the economic side of the ser- 
vice, and is sponsoring a bill in Congress 
to greatly increase its scope. His argument 


as to the amount of cash released by faster |}: 


transportation is thus presented, in the 
July issue of The Aero Digest (New York): 


In the ordinary course of banking busi- 
ness we have what is called the monetary 
‘‘float,”’ that is, checks or other negotiable 
papers which are, during transit, unavail- 
able for use. A check entrusted to the 
mails at New York and going by the or- 
dinary route can not be used as funds until 
five days later, when it arrives in San Fran- 
cisco. In other words, it is out of use 
en route. But, if that same check reaches 
San Francisco twenty-four to thirty hours 
after it has been placed in the mails at 
New York, the recipient has an additional 
three days in which to make financial 
turnovers with the money, a thing impossi- 
ble under the old methods of transit. 
Inasmuch as millions of dollars are thus 
transported, and it is estimated that the 
transportation of funds in one form or 
another to be distributed throughout the 
various industrial centers between New 
York and San Francisco amounts to 
$300,000,000 a day, if half of this ean be 
released by the night air mail there will be 
$150,000,000 a day, or $45,000,000,000 a 
year, available for conducting business that 
is otherwise constantly out of circulation. 
A network of air-mail lines of the same 
character throughout the country’ would 
release, it is estimated, about $300,000,000 
a day, an enormous sum, even in a country 
as rich as the United States. It thus will 
be readily understood that such an enter- 
prise as the thirty-hour mail service from 
coast to coast is a most important factor in 
our industrial life. 


This phase of the air-mail service has so 
greatly imprest Congressman Kelly that 
he has introduced a bill in the House of 
Representatives, caleulated to extend the 
service. Specifically, he says: 

This bill is designed to encourage ecom- 


mercial aviation and to authorize the 
Postmaster-General to contract for air-mail 


When the Winding Road Beckons — 


take your Kampkook and stay for 
lunch! ; 

This handy, compact, complete 
little stove travels like a suitcase. 
Unfolded it affords kitchen con- 
peed in the 


Set it up; take it down—in a 

jiffy. Beware to take it with you, 

Catalog on request. 

4 models $7.5C to $15.00 in U. S- 

at ealews in Sporting Goods 
everywhere 


American Gas Machine Company 
833 Clark St. 


have a business profes- 

y OU CA sion of your own and earn — 
big income inservice fees. 7 
A new system of foot correction; readily learned by q 
anyone at home in a few weeks. Easy terms for training. — 
Openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. — 
Nocapital required or goods to buy, no agency orsoliciting. — 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass _ 


For sale at all 5c and 10c 
stores, hardware, drug 
and grocery stores, 


IRON =) 
i 


M¢ CORMICK & CO. 


BALTIMORE 


ee Pn rr. a. 


2 years. Howard earned $100 in I day. F. E. 
Mendenhall worked half time and made $100 
aweek. W.E. Findley ran up his pay in a few 
months from $100 to_over $500 per month, 
Any Man Can Make Big Money 
You can make $200 to $500 a month in less Se 
than 3 months’ time with our Special Course L.D. PAYNE 
and training, n¢ matter where located, or exc 
present occupation, you can make good. Our special training 
starts you on road to success first day. If now employed, wa 
can show you how to make big money during spare time. 
Thousands of Prospects to Call On 
No dull days—Every Home, Auto Owner, Store, Factory— 
Everybody who owns anything that will burn is a live pros- 
pect. Cash in on the National Publicity, Get into a new 
fast-growing business with a bright future, Get our new sales 


‘or 


Plan. Territory coing fast—write today! 
THE FYR-FYTER CO,, 61 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, O, 
See ee 


A Working Grammar 


by James C, Fernald, L.H.D, English grammar pre- 

sented so concisely, simply, accessibly, that it is of the 
of constant value to every one who needs practical + i 
information Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. English 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Devt 74.N¥ Language 
re ag 


Just Published! 


The Complete 
Amateur Gardener 


By H. H. THOMAS 


Noted Horticultural A uthority 


EVERY phase of gardening from actual digging the 

soil to the cultivation of choice greenhouse fruits 
and vegetables, the care of ornamental plants, shrubs, 
methods of propagation, ete. A book that will help 
the accomplished gardener and guide the beginner in 
puzzling situations. Comprehensive index. Beautiful 
garden frontispiece in colors: 96 full-page illustra-. 
tions; Numerous instructive diagrams. 532 pages. 


8vo. Cloth. $6, net: $6.20, post-paid 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


“service between such paihits as he may 
designate in order that the entire country 
3 may receive the benefits of this new method 
ot expediting postal deliveries. Provision 
is made in the bill for an increase in the 
‘rates of air-mail postage to ten cents for 
_ each ounce or fraction thereof 
~ At the present time our citizens pay ten 
eents for a special delivery stamp in addi- 
tion to the charge of carrying the mail, 
merely for expediting delivery, wherever 
possible, of mail after it is taken from the 
_ trains or boats authorized to carry mail. 
' Certain it is that for the additional speed 
ot mail transportation which aircraft offers, 
this increased air-mail postage will be wel- 
-ecomed. The bill further provides that the 
Postmaster is authorized to contract with 
_ any individual, firm or corporation for the 
transportation of air-mail by aircraft 
_ between such points as he may designate 
at a rate not to exceed four-fifths of the 
- revenue derived from such air mail, and 
‘to further contract for the transportation 
by: aireraft of first-class mail other than 
air mail at a rate not to exceed four-fifths 
of the revenue derived from such first-class 
mail. This permits the expansion of the 
‘air-mail service without burden upon the 
' taxpayers, and also permits the firms con- 
tracting to carry such mail to secure full 
Joads of common mail until such time as 
the use of the air mail has increased suffi- 
ciently to furnish capacity loads for the 
mail aircraft at the rates contracted for. 
Provision is also made for the Postmaster- 
General to formulate the regulations neces- 
‘sary to carry out the provisions of the bill. 
Nothing is construed therein to interfere 
with the postage charged or to be charged 
on goverhment operated air-mail lines. 

The Post-office Department and the 
committees of the Congress _ strongly 
endorse this bill and state that it will pro- 
vide for the immediate increasing of air- 
mail routes, thus offering employment to 
commercial aireraft and returning, many- 
fold, the necessary expenditures. 

By this day and night service, the air 
mail becomes the pioneer enterprise for 
the establishment of complete travel facili- 
ties by air. As a matter of fact, the air- 
mail service is an operative laboratory for 
air navigation as a transportational adjunct 
to our industrial life. 

In the last three years, air-mail planes 
flying daily have made 97 and above per 
cent. of their schedule flights. This means 
that air-mail planes, twenty-four daily, 
flying through rain, snow, hail and fog for 
40 per cent. of the time, have arrived and 
departed on schedule in 97 out of every 
100 flights. There is no train service in 
existence that can boast of such a record. 

With night flying comes the last word in 
utility with respect to air travel. It now 
remains for the business men of this coun- 
try to investigate for themselves the per- 
formances of the air mail and apply the 
same amount of acumen to the adaptation 
of aviation to their individual business 
enterprises that they have applied to the 
use of the train and the automobile. If 
this is done, we will hear no further argu- 
ments or wailings about America having no 
commercial aviation worthy of the name, 
for an honest investigation will surely result 
in a very material immediate increase in 
the use of air navigation for commercial 
purposes. 


Business men must solve the problems of 
commercial aviation, agrees a leading busi- 
ness man, Robert E. W. Cowie, President 
of the American Railway Express: Com- 
pany, writing in the same issue of The 
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LG arage 
Self-adj justing 
Self- ine bolts 
cJust shut the door-that’s all 


Russwin Garage a fie Tardware works as 
automatically as apiece 9 of 
scientific machinery 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. CO. 


The American Hardware Corporation 
Successor 


New Britain, Conn. 


New¥ork Chicago SanFrancisco London 
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Great White Star Liner || 
os > 8 SHOMERIG? =. <3 
_ Exclusively Chartered By Us — 
Leaving New York Jan. 24; | 


Returning April 1 


_ The” Homeric” is anoil-burner 


and one of the most modern, 


most luxurious and largest 


liners in the world. Cuisine 
and service the very best 
that can be offered— the man- 
agement, such as only an 
organization of our match- 
less experience and re- 
sources can provide. Many 
shoreexcursions of noteworthy 
interest and an especially long 
stay in Egypt, the Holy 
Land, etc. 


Stop-over privileges 
Numbers strictly limited 
Early applicants will have a 
wide choice: of accommoda- 
tions. Write today—and make 


sure of securing exactly what 
you wish. 


Around the World 


by the famous 
Cunard Cruising Steamer 


“FRANCONIA” 


Sailing from New York Jan. 22, 
Returning May 31. 


Full information and literature 
’ on request, 


USE COOK’S TRAVELERS’ 
CHEQUES, 


THOS. COOK 


@ SON 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Avenue 253 Broadway 
{near 47th Street}. (Opp. City Hall} 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 
ontreal Vancouver 
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Aero Digest. He declares his conviction 
that: 
There will be no general employment of 


aviation commercially until business men 
of wide experience put their shoulders to 


_the wheel and undertake to organize enter- 
prises soundly financed, soundly ad- 


ministered, and founded on genuine prin- 
ciples which recognize throughout the 
whole fabrie certain limitations which are 
inherent in all types of aircraft. This will 
involve a comprehensive study of our pres- 
ent systems of transportation in order 
that aviation will not begin its march to 
suecess through the graveyard of unwise 
competition. 

To undertake at present to operate an 
air transport line between New York and 
Philadelphia in anticipation of profits 
thereon is certainly a visionary project. 
To operate such a line between New York 
and Chicago, on the other hand, is an 
entirely different matter. Z 

Because commercial aircraft are twice as 
swift as the trains does not mean that they 
can be profitably used in competition with 
rail service over short distances. Despite 
their speed, aircraft can not carry bulk 
enough to attract business in volume over 
short hauls. It is only on the longer routes 
that we should employ the aircraft of to- 
day if we are to erect an enduring trans- 
portational agency of-strong appeal and of 
real general benefit to operators and the 
public in common. And unless this com- 
mon benefit is realized aircraft are useless 
as industrial factors. 

How to reach the goal? It seems to me 
that the first step should be taken by the 
Government. Aircraft need navigational 
facilities which make night flying as prac- 
ticable as daylight operations. Unless 
night flying is universally employed com- 
mercial aviation can not become profitable. 
Hence it is that the Federal authorities 
should immediately provide aerial beacons 
for night flying, audible signals for flying 
through foggy and misty weather, meteor- 
ological information at frequent intervals, 
landing facilities, charts of the upper air- 
currents, air route maps, radio conmmunica- 
tion, and those other accessories and ad- 
juncts which are required for safe and 
reliable air navigation. Just as the Govern- 
ment provides these things for ocean com- 
merece it should provide them for aerial 
commerce. Private capital should not be 
expected to do these things. These all- 
important factors in commercial air naviga- 
tion in time of war or national emergency 
become at onee all-important factors in 
the national defense. Consequently they 
should be fostered under government 
control. 

Given the same encouragement that 
shipping has enjoyed for a century or more, 
our business men will look with greater 
favor on commercial air enterprises. More- 
over, if our industrial leaders could per- 
ceive an inclination on the part of the 
Government to foster and aid commercial 
aviation by practical means—not by mone- 
tary subsidies or gratuities—there would 
be an end to discussion and air navigation 
would grow at an astonishing rate. 

If the Government should take the first 
step, it is also true that our industrial 
leaders should take the second. We have, 
as a people, gloated over this thought: 
That the glory of the American business 
man lies in his ability to face fact and fieht 
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-A Trip to Yesterday — 
A voyage to Montreal, old Quebec, and — 
on through the stupendous oO j 
Saguenay, is an experience unforgettable. 
From the deck of modern, luxurious steam- 
ships of the Canada Steamship Lines, this 
land of romance and adventure is yours to 
rediscover. < 
You can begin your journey at Niagara — 
Falls, Toronto, Rochester, Alexandria Bay, 
Clayton, Montreal, or Quebec, and return 
the same way. ~ 
Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, 
“Niagara to the Sea,”’ including map and 
guide, to JOHN F. PIERCE, Pass. Traffic 
Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 
115 C. S. L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 


A Thousand Miles of Travel 
A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


SMARTING SUNBURN 


quickly relieved, gently 
healed by massaging 
with cooling, antiseptic 


“‘Ientholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y.,Wichita, Kans. 


- BOYOGRAPHIES 


Clarence Terry, of 
Florida, is one of the 
thousands of bright 
boys who are having 
Jun, making money, 
and gaining valuable 
business experience 
by using part of their 
spare lime to build up 
roules of customers 
jor The Literary 
Digest. The parents 
of these boys, by en- 
couraging them to be- 
come Junior Salesmen, 
have found a real help 
in the solution of ‘‘that 
boy problem."””  Clar- 
ence is already a suc- 
cessful lillle business 
man, 


Out of School— 
What Now? 
When the schools close, many parents 
find themselves worrying a good deal 
about their boys. As Junior Salesmen, 


boys have part of their spare time pleas- 
antly and profitably occupied. 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Junior salesmen gain experience in 
simple business practise. They develop 
desirable character qualities, such as self- 
confidence, initiative, and thrift. Nearly 
all of them have bank accounts. 


FREE TO YOUR BOY 


With your permission we shall be glad 
to send to your boy full details of our 
Boys in Business plan. Just mail us a 
card containing his name and address— 
and yours—and we will forward the in- 
formation promptly to you. 


The Literary Digest 
C-30 Junior Sales Division 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


ly I j dustry Demands 
‘More and. more — 


ns ‘the ahr of heanae aight. 
Droved by the noneeraplayinent of 


vigation on a erent scale are too monu- 
res tal for anything other than “big. 
business” organizations to cope with. We 


e an overabundance of enthusiasts and $e 
onary promoters, but we also have a oi 
lack of real sound business enterprise a. 
$ 


Il phases of aviation. This is to the 
ume.and discredit of our whole business 
ic. 5 

peer. that every “pusinesa and in- 
ial establishment in the country ap- 
int its own aviation investigation com- 
ee from the personnel of its own 
ecutives and engineers, and that such 5 ; s 

mmittees earnestly study aviation with N THREE years the amount of Formica used by American 


a view of ascertaining wherein aircraft Industry has increased six times, and as yet the surface has 
may be employed with profit to the par- Wb echert 7 ms 
cular business or industry in question. Sr ay ae AL EMEE. 3 : 
eh a study can not result in any other ee See f aa 
onclusion heed has That on ar New applications are discovered every week, and hundreds have 


ing essentially a time-saver, is a valuable been suggested that have not yet been worked out. 


_aid to industry and commerce. These facts ? : é : ‘ 
established, where is the business man or Think of a material that holds its dimensions under all weather 
es. ere organization, for that matter, conditions; that is almost chemically inert; that has high tensile 
willing to continue to neglect the employ- : fi : 
_ ment of aviation in the conduct of business and mechanical strength; that can be given a most attractive 
“affairs? finish—even superior to any wood—in jet black, mahogany ‘or 
: walnut where visible parts are used; and that has high and lasting 
WHAT'S REXT IN MOTORDOM? insulating qualities, that make it an essential insulating material 
ALLOON tires and four-wheel brakes where high frequency currents are involved. 
are already with us in large and in- 
ereasing numbers. What will the improv- - There are thousands of products that might be improved in 
ers of motor-cars turn their ingenuity to some particular by the use of Formica. Perhaps yours is one 
next? The question uppermost in the of them. Put your material problem up to a Formica engineer. 
eet of most motorists, however, an- Write us now! 


-nounces William Ullman, of the Ullman ; ; 
Breaturs Service (Washington), is not ‘‘ what Replacement timing gears for automobiles are made and sold by 


are the coming improvements?” but ‘‘ what the Perfection Gear Company, Chicago, IIl. 
ean they do?’’ It seems, he observes, as 
tho the automobile were about as near : 

perfect as possible. ‘‘It does almost every- THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 
thing a little better than necessary,’’ and 4646 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

*‘price appears to be no obstacle.”’ But, if 2 
the public can not guess what is coming 

“because it is merely looking for some- 

thing new,”’ the automobile engineer, says 


Many Uses 


Mr. Ullman, “knows what’s coming be- “ _— ae 
. : ormica panels and insu- 
“eause he knows what the automobile still lating tubes are used by of 
lacks.’’ Also: most manufacturers of Formica insulation is pre- 
acks. So: heal sets, and pte sold e ferred by the electrical 
4 ‘ F y dealers.everywhere. F - industry because it com- 
The engineer knows that with the Oormica bines high tensile with 
£ 


high dielectric strength, 
is water-proof, weather- 
proof, and almost inert 
chemically. 


ae 


changes in car use, traffic conditions and 
the addition of the various improvements 
themselves new demands are made of the 
automobile. These demands must be met 
with new engineering features. 

Designing of brakes, both four- and two- 
wheel types, for 1925 models, will reveal 


Formica silent gears and pinions 


many novelties in the way of brake equali- aie used in: plighograéph motors aod 

zation and adjustment. With the advent meat choppers, in paper mills and Formica pump valves have a big market 
: : : pumps—from the largest to the in pumps, for marine purposes, in the oil 

of the need for brake inspection engineers smallest industrial applications. fields, the packing industry, etc, 


know that motorists will soon complain 
if they are forced to the repair shop for 
frequent brake adjustment. The adjust- 
‘ments must be so simple that they can be 
made in a few minutes’ time by the owner 
himself, or perhaps be automatic. 

The next thing in tires is believed by 


many to be the two-tube balloon. The 
‘motoring public is growing weary of chang- Made from Anhydrous Bakelite Resins 
‘ing tires. It is always skeptical of punc- 
‘ture-proof schemes, but it is beginning to SHEETS TUBES RODS 


LL aie 


"MADE IN AMERICA _ 


ee ine popular idea is that China invented paper. Any © 
way, paper was made there when Europe [to say 
nothing of America }| was as uncivilized as the inte- 
rior of Brazil. . oth 
But the paper money of five provinces of China is 
engraved on paper made by Crane & Co., at Dalton, 
Mass.The Bank of China uses the same paper for its 


bank notes. It is Crane's Bank Note Paper, the most 


widely circulated business paper in the world. 


S ve 100% selected new rag stock 
ai biwal 732g years experience 
Bank notes of 22 countries 
Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane’s 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


4 Handsomely Bound Volumes Containing 


36 Famous Gems of Art 


IN ORIGINAL COLORS 


Each of these beautiful pictures is a master painter’s triumph of artistic genius and is faithfully repro- 
duced in “‘Gems of Art” in all the richness and glory of coloring of the original canvas. 


By Sir Joshua By Jean-Baptiste By George Frederick 
By REMBRANDT WATTS 


REYNOLDS 
Harmensz van Ryn nea SSEUZE 1817-1904 


Great English artist. 1725-1805 

Tn the Reynolds ‘*Gems 

of Art’ volume, by 

Frank Rutter, are re- 

produced’ nine of Sir 

Joshua’s greatest pic- 

tures: 

The Strawberry Girl 

Mrs. Nesbit with a 
Dove 

Heads of Angels 

Infant Samuel at 
Prayer 

Love Me, Love My Dog 

Lady Cockburn and 
Children 

Mrs. Hoare with Infant 

Age of Innocence 

On front cover: Mrs. 
Siddons as ‘The 
Tragic Muse”’ 


The wonderful “‘poet- 
painter’’ of England. 
In the Watts “Gems of 
Art” volume, by E. 
Rimbault Dibdin, are 
reproduced nine — of 
Watts’ paintings that 
are remarkable for 
splendid coloration; 
Love and Life 
Life's Hlusions 
A Roman Lady 


Hope 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Prayer 

Miss Alice Prinsep 

Orlando Pursuing the 
Fata Morgana 

On front cover: For He 
Had Great Posses- 
sions 


An artist whose tech- 
nique has never been 
surpassed. In the Rem- 
brandt ‘“‘Gems of Art’’ 
volume, by J. B. Man- 
son, are reproduced 
nine of Rembrandt's 
greatest paintings: 
Portrait of Himself 
Portrait of Old Lady 
Woman Taken in 

Adultery 
The Burgomaster 
Man with a Cap 
Hendrikje Stoffels 
Portrait of Old Man 
Syndies of Cloth Mer- 

chant’s Guild 
On frontcover: Phillips 

Lucasz 


Attained renown by 
his paintings of French 
girls and children. In 
the Greuze *‘Gems of 
Art” volume, by Bea- 
trice A, Waldram, are 
reproduced nine of 
Greuze’s greatest pic- 
tures, 


Offering to Cupid 

Fidelity 

Head of a Girl 

The Broken Pitcher 

Girl with Doves 

Girl Leaning on Hand 

The Listening Girl 

The Milkmaid 

On front cover: Girl 
with Gauze Scarf 


Each volume Coet LS 95 pages, 734 x Lo inches. INTERESTING BIOGRAPHIES, TOO 
High quality paper _ Besides interesting life stories of the four dis- 
USE THIS COUPON tinguished artists and some of their greatest 


ae a a er FP PY pa YY : eer EAN m4 4 Peal 
| pictures, “Gems of Art” describes other paintings 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue,New York the artists made during their lifetime, It tells of 


Gentlemen; Send me the four volumes of “Gems pS cesene habits and domestic relations and 
of Art.”’ I enclose $1 and will send you $1 per month explains how certain pictures were created and 
until I have paid $7 in all, if the books are satisfactory. where they are displayed. 

If not satisfactory, I may return them at your ex- 
pense within ten days after receipt, you will refund 
the money paid and I will owe you nothing, 7-5-24. 


THAT WONDERFUL TECHNIQUE 


These are pictures for all time. They appeal to 


; every artist and art student and every lover of art 

NE Suloactnower mar dor tora inte sci ee Meee I work, They show technique that every modern 

Address £e\ 43 tee RR eRe i artist strives to produce and types of human models 
ek’ | posed by great artists a centur y Or more ago. 

Gib iemivire ds NCEA tis tule Oley State siveswtied ' 


| tires reveal the advai 
“‘with the spares on.” 
Some years ago a Pennsylvani 
experimented with four rear tire 
touring car. While the 
disadvantages—the least 
unsightliness of the rear—th outs 
advantage was that in event of a rear 
puncture the owner did not have tie 
tor a tire change. From this experiment 
and others like it—has developed the ide 

that the ordinary tire ought to be equi 
with two inner tubes. NS : 
Here is where improvements foll 
improvements. The two-tube idea cou 
not be used satisfactorily in a high-pressu: 
cord tire, because with the tubes und 
fifty or sixty pounds of air-pressure frictic 
between them would be excessive. hen 
one tube punctured the sudden expansion 
of the other to fill the extra gap would be 
too much of a strain for rubber. The good 
tube might even force itself upon the nai 
that had punctured the first tube, thus Te- 
sulting in a double puncture and a flat tire. 
The balloon changes the situation. Here 
the tubes would be under comparatively 
low air pressure so that friction between 
them would be minimized. In event of the 
puncture of one tube, the good tube, being 
under comparatively low pressure, could 
expand to fill the gap without danger of — 
bursting. Since the walls of the balloon — 

tire are so flexible no particular harm would 

be done to the tire if the motorist drove on © 
for the rest of the day relying upon the one : 
| 


tube even tho its pressure might not be — 
quite up to normal. 

The plan calls for considerable experi- — 
mentation, but it looms upon the automo- q 
tive horizon as one of the coming things. — 
With so slight a margin between a low- — 
pressure balloon and a flat tire, and so — 
great an annoyance to the motorist when 
the margin is removed, it is logical that tire 
experts should now turn their attention to 
the development of the two-tube, or per- 
haps multi-tube, tire. ; 

With the remarkable development of the 
clutch and the extreme flexibility of power 
plants there are reasons to suspect that one 
of the next big developments will be the 
elimination of the transmission for all nor- 
mal driving. The car will be in high gear 
constantly, with the engine perfectly capa- 
ble of starting off without extra gearing 
down and the eluteh built to absorb all 
shock. There would, of course, be a special 
pedal or lever to operate a low gear in 
emergencies as when starting off on a very 
cold day before the engine has warmed up 
to its full power output or when climbing 
mountains. 

This development, however, is said to be 
scheduled to follow the development of 
the electric gearshift and to be adopted only 
if the latter proves unsatisfactory. Much 
interest centers on the development of the 
electric gearshift because many see in its 
great simplicity the development of the 
fourth speed idea in America. ‘Fourth 
speed” on this side of the water has never 
been popular because it has always been as 
much as the American publie could do to 
handle three speeds. With the electric 
device a fourth speed adds little to the eom- 
plexities of car operation and much in the 
way of economy to the gas mileage. 

Opinions are divided as to the advan- 
tages of eliminating the transmission, and _ 
for that reason there are many to boost the 


electric gearshift as a means of retaining 
this time-honored unit. It is contended 
that the more the transmission comes into 
play the less refinement is required in en- 
gine and clutch. ; 

Some of the biggest developments are 
going to be along the lines of ‘‘engine diet.”’ 
For years the engine has been fed carelessly, 
and it is only now that engineers are develop- 
ing ways and means of feeding it clean air, 
moist air, air of proper temperature, fil- 
tered oil, waterless gasoline. In this air, 
oil and gas cleaners will play an important 
part, and since this development produces 
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smaller and more efficient engines the super-- 


charger for extra power, when needed, is 
~expected to make its appearance on modern 
cars. 

The motor world is rapidly awakening 

to the fact that it is paying for a lot of 

- power it seldom uses. It insists upon power 

_ because of the possible need for it, but the 

time must come when superpower will be 

an accessory and not a constant feature to 
be wasted mile in and mile out. 


One of the biggest developments, asserts 
Frederick C. Russell, writing for the same 

_ service, is likely to be along the line of 
power-brakes, probably operated by air. 
This belief, he says, “‘is greatly strength- 
ened by the growing popularity of* the 
power-operated gear-shifts.” He argues: 


If it has become necessary to cease draw- 

- ing upon the driver’s strength to shift 

gears, it is a foregone conclusion that the 

operation of the brakes should no longer be 
left to the driver’s physical ability. 

Power operation of the brakes will have 
nothing to do with the number of brakes 
or their location, since the idea is equally 
applicable to four- or two-wheel brake 
layouts. It does not even concern the 
matter of the operation of the brake shoes. 

- The power can be applied directly to the 
brake shoes, or it can be relayed to the 
shoes through cables, rods or hydraulic 
tubes. All that the power-brake is going 
to do is to do away with the driver’s brake 
pedal, so that he ean keep his right foot on 
or near the accelerator. 

The power for the brakes will take the 
place of the driver’s foot and the strength 
behind it. In a type of brake already used 
in Europe the car is stopt by its own 
momentum, the brake-operating mechan- 
ism bringing into play a clutching device 
that couples the speed of the propeller 
shaft with the brakes. This is operated by 
the conventional brake pedal, but move- 
ment of such pedal is no more laborious 
than pressing on the accelerator. It can be 
operated just as well with a hand-lever. 

This, however, does not represent. the 
type of power-brake likely to be popular 
in America because it does not represent the 
possible limit to freedom from effort in 
starting the brake mechanism going. 

Comprest air seems to be the most 
convenient form of braking force since it 
lends itself to a wide variety of applica- 
tions. It can be generated by a pump 
geared to the engine as an accessory, or it 
can be generated by a pump attached to the 
propeller. shaft, thus utilizing the car’s 
momentum for the supply of comprest 
air. It can also be generated by electric 
power, and while this would make use of the 
electric current that is now wasted on the 
automobile, it necessitates considerable 
changes in the electrical system and makes 
for complications. 

Suffice it to say, however, that there are 
as many ways of creating a supply of com- 
prest air as there are of using it. 
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Good 
to the last 
Drop” 


| PLC wa mar one 


Sade You may change your cup of china for one of tin—- 

ea Ps but you don’t change your coffee. It’s Maxwell 

TINICANS: House in the woods just as it’s Maxwell House back 

i: home. Wherever you find it, the fragrant aroma 

beng une ts and inimitable flavor are always uniform, depend- 
able, “Good to the Last Drop.” 


- Also Maxwell House Tea. 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
$74? 


Meals and 
Berth 
Included 


Se ae 


on 
Great Lakes 


Georgian Bay | \ 
(30,000 Islands) |“ 


A different kind of vacation — restful change, renewed energy, education and 
amusement combined. A trip of over 2,000 miles on Lakes Michigan, Huron, 
St.Claire, Erie and among the 30,000 Islands of Georgian Bay—alluring scenery 
enroute — a chance to visit historic Mackinac Island, Parry Sound (Canada), 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo—the gateway to all Eastern Canadian and 


St. Lawrence River Points. 


The Big Oil-Burning White Liners 


North American 
and South American 


in comfort and luxury are comparable only with finest Atlantic Steamers. Spa 
‘ cious decks; commodious lounge rooms; large comfortable staterooms or parlor 
rooms (all outside rooms); excellent meals by expert chefs and daintily served. 


An Entire Day at Niagara Falls You can enjoy quiet or gaiety on shipboard, as you prefer. The cano- 
pied palm garden on observation deck is ideal for relaxation. The 
vigor-laden breezes will put new life into you. A social hostess will 
introduce you that you may enjoy to the utmost the Dancing, Enter- 
} tainments, Deck Games and Social Life. Make this the vacation of 
vacations—the one you’ll always remember. 

Semi-Weekly Sailings from Chicago, 

Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland & Return 


Tickets bearing rail-routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Buffalo will be honored for transit upon additional payment. 


Call or write for pamphletat any Railway Ticket Office, Tourist Agency, OF 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 


W. H. BLACK, G. P.A., 110 W. Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. E. BROWN, Gen’! Agent, 16 E. Eagle St., BUFFALO, N. Ye 
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THE CHAIN STORES’ BILLION-DOLLAR 
=: BUSINESS#? 2 2” 

> FOU CAN BUY ALMOST ANYTHING you want nowa- 
days in a chain store—food or clothing, shoes or candy, 

_  f haircuts or patent medicines, cigarets or toothpaste. And 
ar } for that matter, we have hotels and restaurants successfully 
ah oper uted on a chain basis. In the New York Evening Post, C. M. 
§ Withington calls attention to the fact that more than a billion 
dollars a year is being spent in this country through the medium 
-__ of chain enterprises. It is interesting to note that the leader of 


, 


ms 


at > 


= 


7 them all, in sales as well as in a number of units, is the ‘‘pioneer | 


of them all.” This one is the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company, which was put into operation in 1859 and now has 
some 10,000 stores and does a gross business of $302,000,000 a 
year. Mr. Withington remarks that: 


_ Intensive sales development and concentrated purchasing 
power are factors which have materially benefited the chain-store 


among department stores, where already such a plan is under 

consideration in a number of instances, altho the number of 
units in each is small in comparison with the “‘five- and ten-cent”’ 
chains headed by the Woolworth Company. 


2 ; According to this writer’s figures thirteen of the leading chain 

e systems did an annual business last year approximating $925,000,- 
000, and smaller systems would, of course, bring the total up to 
over a billion. Here are the figures for the thirteen leaders: 


: 1923 1922 1921 ~ 1920 
BAS OG Pyle ene $302,888,000 $246,940,000 $202,431,000 $235,303,000 
Woolworth... 193,447,000 167,319,000 147,655,000 140,919,000 
ETOSEO) ree 81,843,000 65,191,000 55,850,000 51,245,000 
“United Cigar . 74,209,000 72,499,000 76,522,000 79,662,000 
United Drug. . 67,244,000 61,187,000 60,490,000 68,428,000 
J C. Penney. 62,189,000 49,000,000 47,000,000 43,000,000 
8S, H. Kress 34,005,000 30,646,000 27,908,000 28,973,000 
Schulte 26,000,000 23,000,000 20,000,000 16,000,000 
Childs? ./ £2.55 23,785,000 21,500,000 21,428,000 22,067,000 
MeCrory, .) 2s » 21,368,000 17,123,000 14,406,000 14,199,000 
National Tea. 16,283,000 20,632,000 31,292,000 18,706,000 
G. R. Kinney . 14,107,000 12,330,000 12,249,000 15,065,000 
Melville Shoe. 6,200,000 4,712,000 4,505,000 4,768,000 


Totals.... $923,568,000 $792,079,000 


$738,335,000 


The chain stores are multiplying in number rapidly. The 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company now has some 10,000 
stores in contrast with 5,151 stores two or three years ago. Com- 
plete figures are not available, but this statement of the number 
of stores in certain representative chains is of interest: 


$721,745,000 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Wioplwortiing Pan whereas dar 1,260 1,182 1,187 1,111 
rede. acres t 233 212 199 189 
Penney.... SSN ate ba, oft bit : 175 371 312 297 
MvicC@rony. isk nese asco aoe 167 161 159 156 
Kinney so.1.07 5 at his lek - 188 120 102 75 
iC] (ja Py Te ot - 82 31 19 19 
TAS Eee Pema hd hss a cuca es 103 LOO 94. 89 
th Ff) a 279 264 228 227 
BCOIIIUG, swe is a adietr ett 255 239 222 196 
Wuited Cigar™.. 1.4... +. 2,440 2,487 1,990 1,920 


*Includes agencies. 


Further facts regarding the growth and development of the 
chain-store idea are thus set down by Mr. Withington: 


There are a number of privately owned chains, -particularly 
eandy and confection shops, among them being Huyler’s and 
Schrafft’s, while grocery systems are constantly growing. 

The Childs Company has several of its establishme 
Canada, and now extends through to the Pacifie co 
restaurant in Los Angeles. 

Chain stores in the shoe business are 
Some of the largest hotels in the country also are owned and 
operated through the “‘chain-system” idea, as is shown in the 
Bowman group, the Statler houses and the Du Pont enterprises. 


nts in 
ast, with a 


becoming numerous. 


growth in the last decade being tabulated as follows: 


systems, and the idea gradually is to be extended, especially 


yi MUST BE A NATION o 
fact that our biggest corporation fro 
of capitalization exists simply and 
people to talk to each other. The latest offeri 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
cern the leader, so far as stock capitalization 
corporations of the world. As The Wall Street Jou 

“the United States Steel Corporation with barely $870, 0 
preferred and common stocks, must give way to the app 
mately $900,000,000 stock which American Telephone will b 
oustanding April 1, next, the date of payment of the final i 
ment on the new stock.”” This paper reminds us that Am 
Telephone stock has about doubled in the last four years, 


Stock t y : 
Dec, 31 Outstanding Dec. 31 Outstanding — ea 
LER ee cies, ae $735,519,200 5 Tt a PIR $441,947,100 
OZ 2), cette, «(> hes 699,347,400 TORE. 53. ee 435,641,200 — 
HPA (les a 548,185,300 116. Yh oe 395,603,600 
1920 as oe ae 442,825,400 DOA Se See eae ~380,477,100 © 
LOLS"... omen, «ie 441,981,200 1918S Ss eee 344,681,900 
Of course, this large amount of stock means large dividend — 
disbursements— > i 


_ 
Paying $9 a share dividends, American -Telephone will be dis= _ 
bursing $81,000,000 a year on 9,000,000 shares. This is close — 
to its balance for dividends last year, but each dollar put into 
the expansion of the telephone business earns for the company 
more than nine cents a year and the expenditure of the $60,000,- _ 
000 balance of the debentures issued last November over the 
amount required to retire the $40,000,000 6 per cent. notes on — 
February 1 plus the expenditure of the $150,000,000. which 
shareholders will subscribe for the new stock will more than’ 
balance the additional $13,500,000 dividend charges. Instead of 
net revenues of $81,600,000 as reported for 1923, American 
Telephone should soon be showing a balance at the rate of 
nearly $100,000,000 a year. However, not this year, and prob- 
ably not next year, will dividend payments reach the $81,000,000 
figure. 


The additional $15,000,000 of American Telephone Stock is 
offered to stockholders at par at the rate of one to every five 
shares now held. Provision is made for partial payment over a 
period of eight months, ending April, 1925. In his announcement 
of the new issue President H. B. Thayer of the Company said: 


During the last five years more than 3,200,000 telephones 
have been added to, the Bell System. The increase in 1923 was 
the largest for any year in the history of the business, and the 
demand for telephone service continues without any abatement. _ 
This growth of the telephone business gives stockholders an _ 
opportunity for the remunerative investment of additional 
money. : ’ 

The funds from this stock issue will provide for extensions to 


the nation-wide telephone service. 


The Telephone Company’s new expenditures, in the opinion — 
of the New York World, will help the stockholders more than 
telephone users: 


The Company’s own plant is only a small part of the vast 
plant in the United States and Canada indirectly owned and 
controlled by the company. It is largely a holding coneern. It 
directly owns and operates only the long-distance lines. Beyond 
that its chief business is to supply needed telephone instruments 
to its local subsidiaries, which turn over to the parent company 
41% per cent. of their gross telephone receipts. ; 

Thus these repeated additions to the stock capital of the 
parent Company mean no increased or better service to the great 
mass of telephone-users over the country. They mean chiefly 
enlarged ways of increasing profits to the stockholders, who get a 
rake-off of $20 a share on the new stock,with high and increasing 
clividends on both old and new stock together, 


: ancial backer of t the pantie War f je has W. hen fie Grntineee C ie 

jeeded mon ance th Mr rcied' i, he offered it his personal fortune. He not only had the patriotism to do so; he had’ the 

money. He was “reputed to be the richest man of his day, having built up a fortune through years of financial acumen and 
on eee conduct of his business. W. ee this great opportunity presented itself, he was ready. eg 


Let time multiply your dollars 


Prepare for those inevitable situations in life which require capital 


how quickly an investment fund grows 
at compound interest. It DOUBLES 
every ten years at 7%; every twelve 
years at 6%; every fourteen years at 
: 5%; provided the fund is safely in- 
bested mea the interest is steadily reinvested. 

Think of the opportunity thus afforded for acquir- 
ing a competence. 

For the average man, dependent upon his own ef- 


_ fort, this is the surest way of building up a substantial 


surplus. And bonds are his most suitable investment. 
They are safe and they are negotiable. He can sell 


them if he wishes. He can borrow money on them. 


He can depend upon a fixed income. The interest 
comes due twice a year. To collect it he merely has to 
present the coupon for payment. 


How to Selec? Safe Bonds 


It is a simple matter to select desirable issues if you are 


the customer of a good bond house. It knows all about 


the issues it underwrites. If you frankly tell it about 
your own circumstances it can suggest bonds which 
fit into them and properly diversify your holdings. 
That makes security even more secure, 

The banker and the experienced investor rely 
largely on the underwriting bond house. It is best 
equipped to ascertain the real values behind a bond 
issue of its own making. 


Protecting the Investor 


The inexperienced investor can protect himself in the 
same way. He should select a house whose business 
is extensive, whose experience is wide, the quality of 
whose issues is well known. 

May we send you a diversified list of our own issues? 
‘They have been underwritten and purchased by us 
after the most searching investigation an experienced 
staff can put them to. We are glad to help you invest 
$1,000 or $50,000. The amount makes no difference 


in our service. You can purchase our bonds on the, 


partial payment plan if you wish. 


Our booklet, “A Sure Roap To FinanciaL INDEPENDENCE,” deals in a practical way with the interesting 
subject of systematic investing —shows what can be accomplished on YOUR income. Write for booklet tD-7. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
201 South La SalleSt. 14 Wall St. 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE 


601 Griswold St, 425 East Water St. 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
100 South Broad St. 82 Devonshire St. 
ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


319 North ath St. 610 Second Ave., S. 
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“Out West!”’—climate 
and scenic grandeur 
unsurpassed. A good 
time awaits you there. 
Fares very low this summer, 
—go one way, return another 
—stop-over anywhere, 


In selecting your route be 
sure to include the Missouri 
Pacific, D. & R.G. W. and 
Western Pacific—presenting 
some of the greatest scenic 
attractions of America, includ- 
ing the gorgeous Royal 
Gorge, the majestic Rocky 
Mountains and the colorful 
Feather River Canyon— 
route of the ov/y thru sleeping 
car between St. Louis and 
San Francisco thru the Royal 
Gorge. 

Beautifully illustrated booklet, Colo- 
rado and the West, and complete 


travel information gladly sent upon 
request, 


C. L. Stone 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
issouri Pacific Railroad Co, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HePACIFIC 


OUTSTANDING 
GENTC ROWE WEST 


) June 20~—George H. Leigh-Mallory and 


June 


June 22.—Prime Minister MaeDonald and | 


The British Government has a 


FOREIGN 


June 18.—The British Government recalls 


from Mexico its special representative, 
H. A. C.Cummins, who had been ordered 
by the Mexican Government to quit the 
country because of a dispute. 


For the third year in suecession, Ernest 


Demuyter, the Belgian balloonist, wins 
the Gordon-Bennett cup race, landing 
on the Scottish coast, near St. Abb’s 
Head, after a direct flight of 400 miles. 
The trophy now becomes his permanent 


property. 5 


G. S. Zinovieff, Chairman of the Fifth 


Congress of the Third Internationale, 
tells the delegates that Russia, where 
the Communist party has grown from 
480,000 to 600,000, is the only country 
where the organization has not de- 
creased. 


The South African general election, held 


June 17, results in the defeat of Prime 
Minister Smuts, according to the latest 
returns. 


June 19.—Prime Minister MacDonald in-| 


forms the House of Commons that! 
H. A. C. Cummins, the special agent 
to Mexico, incurred the displeasure of | 
the Mexican Government because of | 
his defense of Mrs. Rosalie Evans, a/| 
British property holder in Mexico, in | 
her struggle against Mexican bandits | 
and that he thoroughly approves the 
special agent’s action. 


Giovanni Marinelli, a former member of | 


the Directorate of the Fascist party | 
is arrested in connection with the kid-| 
naping and suspected slaying of Deputy | 
Matteotti. 


; 
- 


Premier Herriot receives a vote of con- 


fidence, 313_to 234, in the French | 
Chamber of Deputies. 


A. C. Ervine, two members of the 
British -expedition attempting to reach 
the top of Mount Everest, are reported 
to have lost their lives within 200 feet 
from the summit. 


21—A mass meeting of Geneva 
Socialists, participated in by a com- 
nittee representing all the national 
ae groups present at the Interna-| 
tional Labor Conference, except the 
Italians, denounces the Italian Fascist | 
party and the reported murder of 
Deputy Matteotti. 


Premier Herriow of Franee, in confer- 
ence at Chequers Court, England, agree 
to invite the United States to participate 
in an Interallied conterence, beginning 
July 15, te fix the procedure for apply- 
ing the Dawes plan for reparations 
pas ments. 


Under threat of bombarding the city, the | 


} 
Commander of the British gunboat ) 
Cockchafer, compels the highest military 
leaders in Wangsien, China, to attend | 
the funeral of Edwin G. Hawley, the| 
American killed there by Chinese junk- 
men, and to execute two leading mem- 
bers of the Junkmen’s Guild, held re. 
sponsible for the murder. : 

23.—Jan 


Christian Smuts, Prime | 


une 
Minister of the Union of South Africa, | 


whose party was defeated in the recent 
election, resigns. 


ern t ssented to ; 
the proposal of the Irish Free State to | 
send a representative to Washington, | 


interior woodwork, siding, fro 
doors, ts, hard nails, 
eae 


Start the Day Right ; " 
with i _ \ 
~. 


ENO'S\ - 
FRUIT SALT- ~~ 


DERIVATIVE COMPOUND 


Have Health through Inner Cleanliness 
At All Druggists: 75¢ and $1.25 


SalesAgents: HAROLD F_RITCHIE & CO. Ine. 
ITI Madison Ave... New York 
Teronto Sydney Wellington 
Prepared enly by J.C. ENO. Ltd., Lendoa, England 
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Praised by a Bishop 


In recommending the book, THE CASE FOR 
PROHIBITION: Its Past, Present Accom- 
plishments, and Future in America, 
Bist Thomas Nicholson, of the Methodist 

2 h, spoke warmly of its two 

ce True Wilson, “one of the 

nee orators of our generation,” 

ts Pickett, “one of the best informed 

men and one of the sanest in utterance regard- 
ing the prohibition question.” 

You will find the book most absorbing. It 

covers all the important temperance moves 

in America from the year 107¢—and pre- 
dicts what will become of prohibition in 
the future. 274 pages. 


I3mo0. Cloth, $1.75, net; 31.87, pest-peid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


It's Easy to Know the Stars 


To the thousands of propie who are interested fn the 
fascinating,»subject of astronomy, we have an 
volume of enthralling interest entitled 


ASTRONOMY FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


By Mrs. H. Perriam Hawkins, F. R. A. S. 
An authoritative, practical and highly enlightening 
guide, written especially for the layman in clear, non- 

> cal language, which briefly and fascinatingty 

s to you all the mysteries of the skies and pene- 
tr the wonderland of stars, planets, comets, shoot- 
& stars, etc. roma , Cloth, $1 met; $2.08 postpasd. 


Fumk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


HOW TO LIVE 


Prepared by Professor Irving Fisker of Yale and 
Enxgene Lyman Fisk, M.D., under the auspices of the 
Hygiene Reference rd, Lite Extension Institute. 


17th Edition—Revised and Enlarged 


This all-embracing and reliable 
pork, which has been the road to 


The 
Nation’s 
Foremost 
Book of 
Health 


as the American 
s m and the State 
Health of Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. It discusses in frank 
and understandable language diseases, foods, fads, 
poisons, marriage, massage, good and bad habits, in- 
dividual hygiene, eugenics, physical culture, etc., 
and gives an illustrated series of exercises, It is a 
book that should be in every home. 497 pages. 


I2mo. Cloth. $1.50, net; $1.62, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fearth Ave, New York 


Boards of 


= | 


| Even the best roasted 
coffee can be spoiled in 


the making. Why risk 


failure? 


Nee, 
Af ads y 


DELICIOUS 
INSTANT COFFEE 


IT IS MADE 


Just add water— 
dissolve and drink 


Send 10c for Special Trial Size 
Recipe Booklet Free 


apy eee 2 ee 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 


Safe 
The ORIGINAL 


Malted Milk 4 Milk 


= a f ~” For Infants, 
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Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 


Avoid Imitations 


Do You Like oY 
Cross-Word Puzzles x 


If you do, you're missing most of the fun and 
educational advantages they afford unless you 
have a modern book of synonyms. There is nothing 
to take the place of 


English Synonyms, 
Antonyms and Prepositions 


By James C. Fernald, L. H. D., Editor of 
Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions in 
the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dic- 
tionary: author of Expressive English, His- 
toric English, etc., etc. e 

The standard modern work of its sort, containing 
more than 8,000 classified and discriminated 
synonyms, with nearly 4,000 classified antonyms— 
a gold mine of words of related and opposite 
meanings. Shows by actual use in sentences the 
exact shade of meaning of each. An index of 
nearly 100 pages makes every word instantly 
available. Solve all cross-word puzzles with this 
book’s invaluable aid! 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. I2mo. 
cloth, 742 pages, $1.90._ Postpaid, $2.00. Exquisitely 
bou in full crushed Levant, gilt edges, hand tooled 
raised bands, boxed. $10.00. 

If your bookseller cannot supply you, do not 
accept a substitute, but order from 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


A Book That'll Make Its | 
Mark on Your Mind— 


THE CONQUEST ||| 
OF HAPPINESS || 


By Jules Payot, Litt.D., Ph.D., Rector Aiz-Mareeilles 
University, and author of “The Education of the 
Will” and “ Will Power and Work.” 
Read»this gripping new book, with its “nine condi- 
tions of happiness” that are open to you. Let its basic 
truths control your life. Read the book and the sun 
will seem to shine brighter thereafter. You will thrill 
with desire to do as the distinguished author suggests. 
You will find yourself already journeying joyously on 
teward your God-given heritage—the realization of 
enduring, personal happiness f 
This really fascinating new book is an authorized 
translation from the French into brilliant, easily- 
understood English by Richard Duffy. It is a volume 
that will repay the reader, regardless of age, for its 
repeated perusal. 
12mo. Cloth. 421 pages. 
£1.75, net; $1.87, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALIS COMPANY, Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


Personal Publicity Free 


Persons who want free newspaper notices either 
about themselves or others or about some proje ic 
enterprise in which they are interested, should f 
read that new book, ‘Getting Your Name in Pri 
y ,. DB. gee eee t 4 

loth bound. 1.25 at y -33 ; 
mail, post-paid. FUNK & WAGNALLS COM- / 
PANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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it is announced in the House of Com- 
mons by the Colonial Secretary, J. H. 
Thomas. 


More than 100,000 Fascist adherents hold 
a demonstration at Bologna and re- 
affirm their faith in Premier Mussolini 
and the Fascist party. 


DOMESTIC 


June 18.—The action of Congress in passing 
the immigration bill, containing the 
Japanese exclusion clause, must stand 
‘and can not be changed through diplo- 
matic negotiations, Secretary of State 
Hughes informs Ambassador Hanihara. 
The American note makes reference to 
the personal regret President Coolidge 
exprest at the action of Congress in 
passing the bill. 


Lieut. John A. Macready, former holder 
of the world’s altitude record, escapes 
death by taking an 1,800-foot drop in a 
parachute from a disabled plane, just 
outside of Dayton, Ohio. 


June 19.—After the Chamber is filled with 
suffocating fumes from a gas-bomb, the 
Rhode Island State Senate, deadlocked 
since January, is declared in recess by 
Lieutenant-Governor Toutin. Four 
Senators are overcome by the fumes. 


The Farmer-Labor convention at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, nominates Duncan |Mc- 
Donald, of the United Mine Workers of 
Illinois, for President of the United 
States. William Bouch, of Washington 
State, is nominated for Vice-President. 


June 20.—Fifteen Republican members of 
the Rhode Island State Senate are ar- 
rested when they refuse to take their 
seats in the Senate Chamber at the re- 
guest of Lieutenant-Governor Toutin, 
Democratic President of the Senate; but 
the session fails to have a quorum. 


Representatives of thirty civic and busi- 
ness organizations meet at Providence 
to devise means for restoring harmony in 
the Rhode Island State Senate. 


Mrs. Soledad Chacon, Secretary of State, 
becomes acting-Governor of New Mex- 
ico, during the absence of Gov. James 
M. Hinckley at the Democratic National 
Convention. She is the first of her sex 
to act as chief executive of any State. 


The Federal Department of Agriculture 
announces that the foot and mouth dis- 
ease in California has been almost 
eradicated. 


June 23.—Lieutenant Maughan crosses the 
continent by airplane in twenty-one and 
a half hours; flying from Mitchell Field, 
Long Island, to San Francisco. 


June 24.—A 200-gallon case of gasoline ex- 
plodes and sets off 250,000 gallons of 
inflamuntable oils ina hold of the Standard 
Oil Company freighter Egremont Castle, 
on the Brooklyn water-front, and five 
men are reported missing and six more 
are dangerously injured. 


Brig.-Gen. Charles E. Sawyer, physician 
to the late President Harding, resigns as 
physician to President Coolidge in order 
to devote his time to the Harding 
Memorial Association, organized to 
erect a memorial to the late President at 
Marion, Ohio. 


The United States Government notifies 
President Martinez of Nicaragua that 
recognition of his government will be 
withheld if he succeeds in having him- 
self reelected President in defiance of 
the Nicaraguan Constitution. 


A treaty arbitration is signed between the 
United States and Sweden at Washing- 


ton. This treaty is similar to the 
American-Swedish arbitration treaty 
which expired August 18, 1918. 

The Democratic National Convention 


begins in New York, with Senator Pat 
Harrison of Mississippi as Temporary 
Chairman. 
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Vacationists/ 


om your 
holidays 
this Summer try 


‘Chequing 
3 out FE 
before you start 


See for yourself what this “‘chequing” 
your money and yourself is all about. 


See what a wonderful sense of relief 

you will have in knowing that your 

baste money is safe against loss or 
CLE; 


And what peace of mind is yours 
in the assurance of a helpful Personal 
Service whenever or wherever you may 
need it. 


See how ‘‘chequing’’ helps you, with 
$100 to spend, just as much as it helps 
the tourist, with many thousands, 
touring ’round the world. 


See what there really is, in help and 
service for you on your vacation, in 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


500,000 vacationists, travelers and 
motorists last year convinced them- 
selves of the Personal Service and 
money safety value of these cheques. 
For 33 years these little sky-blue slips 
of paper have been impressing travelers 
with the magic of their service. 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
do two things: 


Protect you against the loss or 
theft of your money— 


Extend to their carriers the per- 
sonal service of men experienced 
in helping travelers and motor- 
ists in 26,700 Express Offices 
in the United States and in 
Canada, as well as in every 
foreign country. 


No matter where you go—to visit 
busy cities to see people and things, or 
to get away from them— 


or how you go—by train, or boat, or 
motor, or by your own shanks mare— 


or how long you stay—a weakening 
week end, a rejuvenating month, or the 
two weeks “interruption of business’”’— 


You will have a better time, enjoy 
everything and everybody more—he 
sure always of getting your money’s 
worth—if you “Cheque” out before 
you start—with American Express 
Travelers Cheques. 


Cost only 75 cents per $100—three- 
quarters of a cent per dollar. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel 
reservations and itineraries—or plan your 
trip through American Express Travel 
Department, 65 Broadway, New York. 


| American Express Co. 


65 Broadway, New York 


Round Trip $315 
via Havana and 
Panama Canal 
Including ist Cabin 
accommodations and 


meals on steamer. Larg- 
est ships to the Coast. 


% ~=2nd Cabin Intermediate 
S-. $235 .° ~. $210 
3rd Cabin $185 


These round-trip rates 
operative to October 31. 


VACATION CIRCLE TOURS © 


Beginning and ending 
at your home town. 
Choice of railroad lines 
for westward or return 
trip. Slight additional 
cost via northern routes. 


Apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York, 
the company’s offices elsewhere, or 
any authorized steamship agent. , 


P PANAMA, PaciFic Line 


INTERNATIONAL eB EARLS MarRINnE COMPANY 


PATENTS Write for Guide Books and “RE 
® ORD OF INVENTION BLANC" 
before disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch of 


inventions for Examination and Instructions. No charge 
for the above information. Terms Reasonable. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 
759 9th Washington, D. C. 


Cuticura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mass. 


ECONOMY 
TOUR 


$280 


7 Both tours in- 
clude 21 day 
round trip with 
all expenses 
paid, including 
side trips. 


Sailings every Wednesday from San 
Francisco & every 35 days from Seattle 
Send coupon for booklet and folder. 


MATSON NAVIGATION CoO, 
203 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


“Name 
CAddress 


Hint on Success.—New York i is the city 
of opportunities. A man who went there 
broke now owes $203,005. 85. a Meeps 


Press. 


At the Source of Supply.—‘‘How did 
Rubinsky make his money so quickly? 

‘Why, he established branch junk-shops 
close to all the important grade-crossings 


| of the country.”—Drygoods Economist. 


Great Progress.—Fonp Moruer (who is 
sure the visitor would like to hear her 
infant prodigy on the violin) —‘‘Johnnie 


| is so far advanced that now we can almost 


tell’ whether he is tuning or playing.”— 
Punch (London). 


Whence Those Dulcet Strains.—We 
are all said to suffer from mental disorders 
at some time or other, and some people 
are unscrupulous enough to write them 
down in the form of popular songs.—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


Too Soon.—F rieND (sympathetically )— 
“Never mind, don’t worry. You will have 
your husband with you again in a month.” 

Mrs. Martinson (sobbing)—‘‘Yes—and 
I thought he would get six.’—Tyrihans 
(Christiania). 


Everybody In.—‘‘I see in the paper that 
a widower with nine children out in 
Nebraska has married a widow with seven 
children.” 

“That was no marriage. That was a 
merger.” —Washington Post. 


Bad Sign.—Some purple sea-centipedes 
have arrived at the Zoo. We hear that 
one of them stared so fixedly at an Ameri- 
ean visitor that the latter took something 
from his hip pocket and deliberately 
smashed it on a stone.— London Opinion. 


Not So Easy.—M acistrate—‘This man’s 
watch was fastened in his pocket by a 
safety-pin. How did you manage to get 
it?” 

Prisonpr—‘Well, Judge, I usually gets 
five dollars fer six lessons.’”— Passing 
Show (London). 


We Prepare.—According to a plebiscite, 
the most popular modern book in America 
is Mr, Wells’s “Outline of the History of 


the World.”” You ean understand this. 
When a man intends to buy a place, he 
always gets a guide-book to the district 


beforehand.— Punch (London). 

Efficiency Plus.—‘‘That efficiency ex- 
pert makes it a rule to search five minutes 
—no more and no less—when he loses a 
golf ball.” 

“It’s a good rule, too. I played with 
him onee when he lost a ball, and we found 
three in the five minutes.”— American Le- 
gion Weekly. 


He Should Worry.—‘Are you the 

plumber‘ Vhs 
“Yes, mum.” 

“Well, see you exercise care when doing 
your work. All my floors are highly 
polished and in perfect condition.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about me slippin’, 
mum. I’ve got nails in me boots!’—The 
Passing Show (London). 


show comedies on Saturda; 
are afraid they will start 
churches.—Colorado Dodo. 


Long Stretch.—An anuiee it 
recently caught a salmon wei hir 
pounds. It is rumored that in d 
this feat he has dislocated Both is shou 
ders.— Eve (London). j _ 


Contributions Provided.— “what,” ¢ 2 
a cleric, “has Birmingham ever d 
help the Church?” It seems to hav 
escaped him that Birmingham produ 
over a million buttons every week.— 
Punch (London). AA 


Different Again.—Lapy—“I want a nice 
book for an invalid!’ : 
BooxsELLER—“ Yes, madam. Someth hing 


religious?” 
Lapy—‘‘Er—no—no—er—he’ s convales 
cent!’’—London Mail. ; 


Always Alert.—On a Kentish country 
road a motor-car left the highway and 
dashed into a coppice. It is presumed that 
the highly trained machine scented a 
brace of pedestrians lurking in the under. 
growth.— London Opinion. 


Identified. — First Sociery Woman—_ 
“That’s my baby that we just passed.’ 

Seconp Socretry Wom i could 
you tell?” | 

First Socrery Woman—“I TONES 
the nurse.’’— Brooklyn Citizen. 


Qualifications for Surveyor._-“Pasitiel 
open at a large copper mine in Sonora, 
Mexico, for a capable underground sur- 
veyor who can play piano in a peppy jazz 
dance orchestra.’”’-—Classified ad in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal-Press. 


Just Enough.—The Norse handmaiden 
said to her mistress: “Ay vent to das movie 
last night’? (note the careful preservation 
of the dialect). The lady of the house 
inquired: ‘‘Scaramouche?” And the girl 
said, ‘No, not ver’ mooch.”—Spokane 
Spokesman-Review. > 


No Place To Go.—An American religious 
organization declares that there is no, 
Hades. This has imprest us so deeply that — 
we have decided to send for our inecome- 
tax collector and tell him that we under-— 
stand it isn’t possible for him to do as we 
told him,— Punch (London). 

And the Sticks Get Burned.—“Your 
school is not a seminary; it’s a match 
factory,” said the smart young college — 
man to the girl student. 

“You're right,” said the girl. ‘‘We fur- 
nish the heads and get the sticks from the 
men’s colleges.’-—The Continent (Chicago). 
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Or Modern ‘‘Chickens.”—The young : 
hopeful of the family was just enierineg 
the age of late nights and notions. 

One morning after late hours the night — 4 
before, the youth announced: 

‘Paw, I’ve a notion to raise chickens.” 

Paw drew his eyebrows together and 
er uffly commented: 

‘Better try owls. Their hours would 
suit you better.”—Indianapolis News. 


| THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S | 
| EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
_ words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls N. 

Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. Me 
Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


- “¥F. G. M.,”” New York City—The correct pro- 
_hunciation of acclimate is a-klav’mit—a as in fat, 
a as in aisle, i as in habit. 


_ ‘“W. E.M.,” Rainelle, W. Va.—‘‘Are the follow- 
ee rctions Fay cele tel Bd oe cay oes 
a ‘urmuring of innumerable bees’; (2) ‘Th 

_ big black bounding beggar’? io ‘ 


4 (1) No. (2) Yes. Consult the definition of the 
_ term alliteration in the dictionary where the fol- 
lowing examples are given: ‘‘ What a tale of 
~ terror their turbulency tells’; “might and main,” 
“life and limb,” ‘“‘watch and ward,” etc. 


AT .”’ Grand Rapids, Mich.—The term as yet 


_ has been in the language since! Chaucer’s time: 
_“Thow demest of they selfe amys, For Joves ys 
_ not. ther aboute. . To make of the as yel a 
; sterre.”’ It is also found in Bunyan’s Holy War: 
. “Thou hast heard what the Captains have said, 
but as yel thou shuttest thy Gates.’’ In Addi- 
_son’s Present State of War, we find: ‘‘ That War 

‘continued Nine years, and this hath as yet lasted 
but Six,” and in Macaulay’s History of England: 
“As yel the Duke professed himself a member of 
_ the Anglican Church.” 


each other.—‘'F. W. W.,'’ Charleston, S. C.: 
Goold Brown says: ‘‘Misapplications of the 
foregoing reciprocal terms (each other) are 

a very frequent. The lexicographer Johnson in 

his ‘Life of Swift’’ says: ‘‘Sixteen ministers 

_ who met weekly at each other’s houses.’’ Web- 

' ster in his ‘‘Octavo Dictionary’’ said, under the 

- word other: ‘‘Correlative to each and applicable 
to any number of individuals.”” In his ‘‘Essays’’ 
we find: ‘‘ The citizens of different states should 
know each other’s characters.’’ In matters of 
this kind established usage prevails over gram- 
matical rule, for speech came long before the 
grammarian, but ever since, the grammarian 
has striven to restrict it without yielding the 
right that good usage establishes that which is 
correct in speech and writing—a privilege that 
the genius of language asserts for itself. For 
this reason we find such examples of what is 
termed ‘‘a violation of grammatical precision”’ 
in Fowle’s ‘‘True English Grammar,” p. 13: 
“T wish to distinguish the three high ones from 
each other also’’; Webster’s ‘‘Essays,”’ p. 39: 

_ **Most_of whom live remote from each other’’; 
Lord Kames, ‘‘Elements of Criticism,’’ vol. 
i, p. 32: ‘‘Thoughts and circumstances crowd 
upon each other’’; ‘‘ The Literary Convention,” 
p. 96: ‘‘They can not see how the_ancient 
Greeks could understand each other’’; Hazlitt’s 
*‘Lectures,’’ p. 112; ‘‘The spirit of the poet, the 
patriot, and the prophet vied with each other in 
his breast’’; Bullions’s ‘‘English Grammar,”’ 
p. iv: ‘‘In the classification of words almost all 
writers differ from each other.”’ 

It may be true that the writers of these 
sentences had in mind ‘‘each one from an- 
other one,’’ but the fact remains that the 
ambiguity of the expression used has led to 
its acceptance as an idiom common to our 
time and dating at least two centuries before 
us. : 


feminine.—‘‘ W. W. W..,’’ Cleveland, O.: ‘‘How 
do you justify the expression ‘sovereign of the 

_ feminine sex’ used in the Easy Chair column 
March 22 issue?”’ 


The first person to make use of the phrase 
“the feminine sex’’ was Sir Thomas More, 
who did so in 1532, nearly 400 years ago. 
See his ‘‘Confutation of Tyndale,’’ where he 
wrote, ‘‘I had as lief he bare them both a 
bare charitie, as with the frail feminyne sexe 
fall too far in love.”’ 

The Lexicographer’s sense of the fitness of 
words in their application, suggests that one 
may refer to a bovine of the female sex and 
thereby mean a cow. The word feminine, 
being as typical of the sex as frailty, is, there- 
fore, preferable. For that reason he employed 
it. The dictionaries recognize it and Funk & 
Waanatis New Standard Dictionary defines it, 
“Belonging to or characteristic of woman or 
womankind; womanly’’; but it defines the 
word female primarily from the breeding 
point of view, and secondarily, from the 
feminine point of view. The noun is defined 
as, ‘‘A person or animal of the female sex,”’ 
presumably because man is as much an 

_ animal as the rest of the animal kingdom, but 
the dictionary gives the following note: 
‘The use of the word female to mean a woman 
is a survival of an Old English usage now 
regarded with disfavor by good speakers and 
writers.” 

The word sez is defined in one of its senses 
as ‘‘women in general.’’ It is also defined in 
another of its meanings, ‘‘males or females 
of a group”’; but a devoted admirer of the 
sex is one who is given to admiration of 
womankind. The use of sez is explained by 
the New Standard Dictionary as marking a 
distinction among living beings. 


EW YORK CENTRA 


x The Literary Digest for July 5, 1924 


Pees of life at railroad crossings is a 
work that the New York Central Lines, through 
its Safety Bureau, has been aggressively engaged 
in since the coming of the automobile. 


The automobile, one of the most useful inventions 
since the steam engine, has introduced a new hazard 
in our streets and highways. While the records 
show that only a small proportion of automobile 
accidents occur at railroad crossings, and that this 
proportion is diminishing, the unnecessary and pre- 
ventable loss of life at crossings is a cause of dee 

concern to railroad managements. : 


Travel on the railroads has been made safe toa 
remarkable degree, because of the improvement in 
equipment and roadbeds, and the training of per- 
sonnel. Travel on the streets and highways can 
likewise be made safe if every automobile owner will 
make it his first duty to see that his car is driven 
with the caution that the public safety demands. 


When it is realized that 70% of crossing accidents occur in 
daylight, that 63% are in the open country where approach- 
ing trains can easily be seen, and that the majority are at 
crossings with which drivers are very familiar—it is plain 
that the number of crossing accidents can be greatly reduced 
if automobile drivers will not. attempt to cross 
the tracks until they are sure that it is abso- 
lutely safe to cross. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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Safety at the Crossing 


L LINES 


BOSTON &ALBANY~MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH &LAKE ERIE. 


America’s only motor car designed 
originally for both 4-Wheel Brakes 
and Balloon Tires—the two out- 
standing features of the season. 


European Type Motor Force-Feed Lubrication 
4-Wheel Brakes 25 to 30 miles per 


Balloon Tires gallon of gasoline 
4-Bearing Crankshaft Transverse Rear Spring 


Touring Car, $995 Coupe, $1195 Sedan, $1295 Prices f.o.b. factory, tax extra 


THE ROLLIN MOTORS COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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